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was taken from the life. It admitted of no 
exaggeration. The colours were softened, 
rather than brightened. He passed away 
to his grave, as the last sunbeams of evening 
fede into the obscurity of night t 
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THE CROSS OF ST. MAURICE. 

It was a bright morning in October. Arvendel 
had walked out early, to breathe the fresh 
air. The scene was wild and romantic. He 
had now reached St. Maurice, which terminates 
the narrow valley leading along the Rhone to 
Martigny, on the road to the Simplon Alps. 
The air was pleasant, and his thoughts harmo- 
nized with the scene. As he walked along the 
banks of the river, his attention was arrested 
by a wooden cross, erected ujpon a fine rock 
which overhung the water. Arvendel felt at 
that moment a peculiar pleasure in ' contemr 
plating this impressive symbol of the'^compas- 
sion of God. It seemed to give a direct course 
to his thoughts, a distinctness to his religious 
impressions. In a moment it carried him back 
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2 ST. MAURICE. 

to all the scenes most interesting to us as 
Christians. 

The object before him also served to bring 
to his memory a small packet, which a Swiss 
friend had the evening before put into his hand. 
This packet contained a manuscript, the history 
of a widow who was well known to that friend. 
The manuscript had been brought to his notice 
by a conversation upon the use of the Cross, 
as often presented to the view of the traveller 
amidst the romantic scenery of Switzerland. 
Arvendel sat down upon a turf bank on the 
side of the road» and ]read with much interest 
the following na.rrative. 



THE WIDOWS TALE. 

" My life was not signalized by any uncom- 
mon incidents. Affliction is too frequent to 
give any thing of peculiarity to the history in 
which it abounds. Yet much sorrow may lie 
in a small compass ; and the tears: which flow 
down ordinary cheeks may be connected with 
events of the deepest interest. The heart that 
beaJts in the poorest bosom i& the birth^^place of 
thoughts which will corrode or gladden through 
eternal ages. When the Son of God wa& upon 




THE WlDOW^S TALE. 3 

the earth, the condition of a single soul vTiia to 
him an object of momentous anxiety. 

** My native place is Sion, in the Valais, — a 
name which in later years has often awakened 
feelings and hopes in the highest degree con^ 
solatory to my mind. The blast hais indeed 
swept over my earthly dwelling-place, but the 
Sion above is placed beyond the reach of stormd. 
Yet a little while^ smd I hope ' to return to thai 
city with songs of praise, and with everlasting 
joy upon my head.' 

" My parents were reduced to very straitened 
circumstance, but were distinguished by many 
high and admirable qualities. Intelligent^ cul- 
tivated, and pious, my father had passed his 
youth in the service of his country, and had 
retired to spend his maturer years in the tran- 
quillity of the Valais. My mother was worthy 
to be his companion and his frietid. They died 
before I had reached my fourteenth year. At 
this time their instructions had not touched my 
heart. I often, indeed, recollected their anxiety 
for my welfare : I recollected that they had 
frequently spoken to me, even with tears, of 
the Saviour of sinners; and had besought nxf 
to seek His friendship as a true and abiding 
heritage : but, up to the period of the death 
of both, my mind was fa? more captivated 
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4 ST. MAURICE. 

by their refinement and talents, than by their 
fervent and exalted piety. Their tenderness 
and solicitude, however, produced a deep 
impression on my heart. These tender recol- 
lections, and a few books, are all the posses- 
sions which they were able to bequeath to 
me ; but these have proved a rich inheritancB. 
In after-life these remembrances came back 
with a freshness upon my heart, which I 
desire to ascribe to the mercy of the great 
Remembrancer ; — and among these books was 
found one Volume, which, under the same 
Almighty Teacher, led me to a haven, when^ 
at an after-period, the storms of life were 
ready to overwhelm my soul. 

" I lived, after the death of my parents, with 
a kind though distant female relation; and 
from her house I was early married. My 
husband was an amiable and well-educated 
man, who inherited a moderate farm in the 
neighbourhood of the village I have already 
named. His heart was warm, honest, and 
liberal; and I yielded him my affections with 
the same sincerity and intenseness with which 
he had given his to me. 

" At this period of our lives, religion was a 
subject upon which we never touched. We 
assisted, indeed, with others, at the ceremonies 




THE widow's tale. 



of the church ; but we had no anxiety to inves^ 
tigate their meaning. The first two years of 
our married life passed swiftly away, but 
brought us a little boy to cement our mutual 
affection. The child every day discovered 
new and more attractive qualities ; so that, 
before he had reached his sixth year, he had 
wound himself round every fibre of our hearts. 
Every feeling, and plan, and desire were con- 
nected with his welfare : he became, in fact, 
our idol, occupying in our hearts that place 
which belongs to God alone. But, alas ! how 
slight is our hold of these cherished possessions ! 
* The gourd withered in a night;* and, ap- 
palled and struck to the soul, we were sum- 
moned to weep over his early grave ! 

** The hopelessness with which we looked at 
each other, and the deadness of heart with which 
we regarded every other subject, I cannot now 
describe : it might be compared to a ship- 
wreck of the heart : and we seemed to be cast 
upon the desolate shore, without friends or 
refuge. I can distinctly remember the evening 
on which, a week after his death, we walked ' 
out, in the hope of calming (by the mildness 
of the air, and by the beauty of the scene) the 
agitation of mind under which we were suffer- 
ing.-— It was one of those summer moonlight 
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hours in which every object is at least ob- 
scurely visible, and in which every beauty is 
heightened by the richness of the silver tints 
shed over the landscape. The situation of our 
fflinia Mras highly picturesque. The path vrhich 
we had, on this oceasioQ, chosen for ourselves, 
led us through a wood, broken iii parts by 
rocky eminences of considerable magnitude, 
upon one of which a cross had been erected. 

** On the night to which I refer, it so hap* 
pened that my husband seated himself on a 
bank exactly opposite to the rock on which this 
cross was placed. The peacefiil scene is at 
this moment full in my remembrance. The 
moonbeams fell upon the cross ; on the top of 
which was placed, in a slanting position, and 
Executed in a sort of carved work, a crown of 
thorns. Never can these circumstances pass 
from my mind ; for they may be said to have 
been a link in that chain of mercies by which 
the great Father of mercies drew us to Himself. 

** In the circumstances I have described, 
we remamed for some time in unbroken 
silence. At length my husband fixed his eyes 
intently upon the cross, and asked me for 
what purpose it was erected? No answer at 
first occurred to my mind. My husband con- 
tinued : ' Is not He who hung there said to have 
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been ' a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief?' It is the sufferer alone who can sym- 
pathize in the pangs of those who suffer. Is it 
possible that our sorrows should be known to 
Him whom we haire often, though I feel with 
little intelligence or feeling, called our Sa- 
viour? Is it possible that our sorrows give 
us a deeper interest in his eyes ? May we in- 
deed presume to cast upon Him a burden which 
we know not how to bear ? ' 

** I can never forget the earnestness with 
which my husband uttered these words. They 
awakened a succession of new and agitating 
sensations in my mind. Images long forgotten 
glanced dgain before my view* The days of 
early life came back to my thoughts, and the 
voices of my parents seemed almost again to 
sound in my ear. The name of Christ, the 
Guide, the Saviour, the Comforter of mankind, 
they had often repeated to me ; and had en^ 
deavoured to lead my infant steps to that Oroi^s 
where they had sought and found a refuge. 
But had I sought that refuge?— How many 
topics now forced themselves on my mind! 
The alienation of my heart from God— the 
occupancy of that heart by other objects, and 
especially by the idolatry of that dear child 
now removed from us — all these subjects 
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flashed before my thoughts. The sense of my 
ingratitude to God filled me with anguish. At 
that moment those memorable .words of our 
Redeemer came with irresistible force to my 
mind ; * Come unto me, ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I w:iU give you rest/ — This 
train of thought occupied but a few moments ; 
but in this interval a lesson had been engraven 
on my mind which nothing has subsequently 
erased. I had contemplated at once the two 
facts, of my own wretchedness, and the power 
of Chri3t to heal and to save. The impression 
was indefinite, but it was real. An inward 
voice had spoken to me, through the medium of 
the recollection of better and happier days ; and 
the accents were never to be forgotten. My 
Heavenly Father has since given me a deeper 
personal acquaintance with the healing efficacy 
of his presence and love ; but even then I 
practically felt that He is the Father of mercies 
and the God .of all consolation. 

** I gazed for a short time upon my husband's 
anxious and agitated countenance. ' You ask 
for what purpose the Cross is erected on this, 
rock ? You ask, . if we cannot cast ourselves 
upon Him who there stretched out his arms, as 
if to assist in sustaining our burdens ?. Surely 
He permits me to answer these questions. We 
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THE widow's TALE. 9 

have struggled to carry this burden , alone ; and 
we have well-nigh sunk under its pressure. It 
is our crime and our folly that we have loved 
each other and our child, better than we have 
loved our:God. Idolatry is our offence, and 
desolation is our punishment. Deeply seated, 
indeed, is the disease ; but the power of Christ 
can. give the remedy. . That Saviour weeps 
over , us. Pardon and. peace belong to his 
Cross. . He can fill up ;the void of the soul: 
He can restore its health. He can lead, us to 
the f tree whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations.' ' 

"To this reply my husband listened with 
au; interest which I believe the Spirit of God 
to, have excited in his bosom. Adored be His 
name ! this interest was not excited in vain. 
We went back to our humble dwelling with an 
affectionate desire to embrace the offprs.of 
mercy, to subdue our murmurings, to increase 
our spiritual knowledge, to devote ourselves to 
the service of God, and to prepare ourselves for. 
that rest which remaineth for his people. The 
Holy Scriptures became our directory ; and 
Eternity the habitual object of our pursuit. 

" But the fuller measure of my Saviour's con- 
solations I M^as permitted soon after to expe- 
rience. Within a few months of the birth of 
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10 ST. MAURICE. 

my little girl, it pleased Qod, after an illness 
but of a few hours, to remove my husband from 
the world. But, his * anchor was within the 
veil.' His prospects appeared to be bright, even 
without a cloud. He died in the peace of his 
God. 

" I "was now a lonely widow in a world of 
sorrow. But the * Rock ' was beneath my feet, 
and around me 'were the Everlasting Arms/ 
I felt all my weakness, and I knew much of my 
guilt and ingratitude. 1 was enabled, however, 
to carry my additional burdens, heavy as they 
were, to Him whom I recollected to have pro- 
mised, that all things shall combine together 
for the welfare of his children. Many a billow 
has gone over me, many a pang has shot 
through my heart ; but God has to this hour 
sustained my faith, and permitted me to lean 
upon the Cross. I, too, have a bright prospect 
before me, and I would patiently go on my way. 
My chief anxiety is to lodge my remaining 
child within the Shepherd's arms. Toil is the 
occupation of this world: rest is the enjoy- 
ment of the nea^t. The intervening day is shorty 
and the shadows of the evening already begin 
to fall." 
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THE ALPS. 

Arvendejl pursued his journey to the Alps 
with the feelings of one who expects a personal 
introduction to a character long revered through 
the report of others. He reached the town of 
Brieg, at the foot of the Simplon, with an 
impatient desire that to-morrow's sun should 
awaken him to commence his ascent. He was 
much disappointed) at break of day, to find 
that a heavy fall of snow had covered, not only 
the heights, but the valley ; and that an impe^ 
netrable mist rested upon the mountains. These 
Alpine regions are fine emblems pf the uncer* 
tainty of all human expectations. To-day the 
brilliant sunbeams pour a tide of joy over the 
distant snow, and over tiiie nearer verdure ; to- 
morrow the bright scene disappears, and every 
prospect is wrapped in the coldest obscurity. 

Arvendel, however, began his journey ; and, 
folded in his cloke against the winds and the 
snows, hoped for abetter day and a Divine pro- 
tection. He again recurred with surprise to 
the rapidity of the change which the scene 
presented. He had entered the last valley in 
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12 THE ALPS. 

the warmth and brilliancy of summer : a 
single night had placed him in the depths of 
winter. He could almost have imagined his 
memory to have suffered some sudden calamity 
and that he had lived days of which he had 
entirely forgotten the existence. — It is thus, 
sometimes, that in the world of providence 
changes surprise us without wiarning. The 
friends who gladdened us to-day, repose to- 
morrow in the silence of the grave. The for- 
tune and the comfort which yesterday met all 
our desires, have to-day forsaken our dwellings, 
and left us exposed to penury and to want. 

As Arvendel continued to ascend, the snow 
ceased to fall; but the mists still kept posses- 
sion of the mountains. The wind became keen,- 
and the cold great ; but his mind was refreshed 
by the sight of frequent stone buildings, which, 
under the names First Refuge, Second Refuge, 
Third Refuge, &c., secure the safety of the 
traveller when benighted on the heights, or 
overtaken by the sudden storm. The view of 
these dwellings brought to his recollection, in 
the most forcible manner, that great and all- 
sufficient Friend, who is emphatically revealed 
under the image **a Refuge from the storm." 
How gigantic are the ills to which the pilgrim 
to eternity is exposed ! To what storms is 
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his head uncovered ! But, under the pressure 
or apprehension of all these evils, such ca wan- 
derer has found a shelter ! The first, the se- 
cond, the third refuge meet his eye — yea, until 
he reaches the gate of the everlasting city, 
these sacred refuges fail him not. In the bleak- 
est days of his adversity, at least amidst the 
pauses of the storm, those accents of invitation 
fall upon his ear, " Call upon me in the time of 
trouble, and I will hear thee, and thou shalt 
praise, me." 

When Arvendel had gained two-thirds of the 
ascent, he was enabled, by, the various disper- 
sions of the clouds which had encircled him^ to 
catch occasional views of the deep valleys which 
he had quitted. The gloomy forests, laden with 
snow, and the frequent pine-trees torn up by 
the winds jand thrown rudely across the cata- 
racts, yielded him sensations of great sublimity 
and delight. As he advanced still higher, the 
immediate view became perfectly clear. The 
fine road, the glens, the forests, the shepherd's 
chdlets, were now visible ; but the distant objects 
were still covered with the mist. But the clouds, 
now in rapid agitation, inspired the hope that the 
whole scene of Alpine magnificence would at 
length be opened to the sight. In this, how- 
ever, Arvendel was in part disappointed ; yet he 
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gained some fine and more distinct ve&tiges of 
power^vastnesSy and sublimity, wbicbhetreasur^- 
ed up for the future> as among the most strikiog^ 
UlMirtUions of moral grandeur ever presented to 
bis view. As he advanced, pierced by th^ 
driving gale, the mists rolled away partially 
from the hitherto shrowded summits. These 
gigantic points frowned forth upon his sight, 
like the proud monarchs of a high^ worid^ — 
or Arvendel felt them to be ais the awful notices 
of Eternity 9 which break in occasionally upon 
the present scene, and throw back into utter in- 
significance the objects of this lower world.—- 
He arrested his steps, and gazed with inde^ 
^cribable interest upon the view spread before 
him. His feelings entirely harmonized with 
the magnificent structure of the scene. The 
presence of God was unusually palpable to his 
mind. He connected with this great and visible 
creation the power and richness of Revelation. 
He threw across the solitude, and the vastness 
and the desolation around him, the strong 
beams of celestial hope. He felt this external 
scene to be the work of the same Being who 
had in some measure healed the secret dis- 
eases of his heart, and had revealed himself to 
his soul as the daily fountain of his peace and 
joy. He felt his present existence to be the 
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commenceme&t of a bright etenitty ; and, 
under the powerful excitement of the objects 
before him^ he seemed almost to stand upon the 
miargin of the glories which that eternity con- 
ceals. The excitation, indeed, of thismomenti 
Arvendel could never forget. In many succeed* 
ing days» when the pages of Revelation have 
been in his hands, and the subjects of eternity 
before his mind, the&e mighty and gigantic sum- 
mits have broken in upon his imagination, with 
a grandeur and richness of illustration greatly 
auxiliary to the weakness of his moral impres- 
sions. 

Arvendel arrived at the village of Simplon 
just before the close of day, penetrated with 
the novelty and force of the sensations which 
God had permitted him to experience. 

The next morning he began his journey into 
the plains of Italy. The contrast with the 
preceding day was scarcely to be imagined. 
Not a trace of snow was to be seen ; a bright 
sun gleamed upon his path ; and the air, mild 
and tranquil, as he proceeded rapidly through 
a magnificent cleft in the mountain, connected 
him continually with summer scenes and smil- 
ing verdure, until he reached the first Italian 
town in the fertile valley of Ossola. 

Through the intervening scenes of Lom- 
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16 THE ALPS. 

bardy, Genoa, Florence, Thrasemene, and 
Terni, we find no details of his journey. Ar- 
vendel had reached the brow of the hill from 
which the dome of St. Peter's points out the 
position of Rome, ere we meet again any traces 
of his history. As Arvendel approached the 
mighty city — as he traversed the dreary plain 
of the Campagna, unbroken by a single cottage 
— as he gazed upon the Latian and Sabine hills 
— as he caught the waving line of Soracte— and; 
lastly, as he crossed the waters of the Tiber, 
and entered where the feet of so many heroes 
had trodden — he was conscious of emotions 
which minds similar to his own can better feel 
than the feeble pen describe. 
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ROME. 

The day was overcast — the winds drove the 
dense masses of cloud with unusual rapidity 
along the sky ; while the occasional gleams of 
the sun illuminated, but did not warm, the 
chilliness of the air. Arvendel wrapped him- 
self in his cloak, and surveyed the ruins now 
spread before him. It was difficult to arrange 
the confused ideas which crowded in upon 
his mind. The wrecks of the palace of the 
Cesars were beneath his eye. He stood 
on the site of ancient Rome. He stood alone, 
and amidst ruins where thousands had offered 
adulation ; where the arm of strength had 
struck down opposing foes ; and where the 
glory of the known world had concentrated 
together, — art, wealth, science, dominion, and 
success. Portions of earth and the roots of 
trees accumulated through many ages had 
formed an ample terrace over the vaulted 
floors of the once Imperial Palace ; and as 
Arvendel walked along, he could trace with 
sufficient distinctness the whole scenery 
around him. He now looked upon the plains 
on which infant Rome during so many years 
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ROME. 



had contested for existence with the sur- 
rounding nations. He saw the tower of the 
Capito], where, in succeeding and more bril- 
liant days, ** Rome eiiibraced her heroes." 
He saw the magnificent columns which yet 
mark out the ruined Forum, and tell the 
spot which Cicero and Hortensius once shook 
and adorned with the power and beauty of 
their eloquence. He saw the gigantic Coli- 
seum ; the Arch of Constantine, erected when 
the polytheism of Rome had yielded to the 
force of deteriorated but unbroken Chris- 
tianity. He was treading upon the ruins 
where the Cesars had worn their purple, and 
had abused their mighty heritage. He movfed 
back involuntarily along the stream of time, 
and beheld the millions once eager for victory, 
and impatient of the ordinary limitations of 
territory and of power ! They were now gone 
from the scene of strife, and were mingled with 
the clods beneath his feet ! The desolations of 
centuries had broken down their dominion, 
divided their territories, scattered their re- 
cords, and obliterated their names ! 

Arvendel contemplated this scene with in- 
describable emotions. He seemed to live cen- 
turies in a few moments ; to behold crowded 
together events which had required ages to 
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unfold their successive existence. The strife, 
tumult, conflict, defeat, victory, wretched- 
ness, delight, of millions — these occupied the 
vision of his single eye. The entire history of 
the world seemed to lie before him. He 
felt himself to be contemporary with the 
great and the wise of each succeeding, age. 
And yet he was alone ! The etemaV city was 
gone, her splendour faded, her place among 
the nations annihilated ! The millions who had 
figured in her history — wherefore had they 
lived ? To what end had all the energy, genius^ 
thought, enjoyment, sufiering — to what end 
had these been directed ? What had been the 
character of the moral existence attained* by 
that multitude of human beings? What had 
been the sum total of their hopes and fears ? 
With what complexion of deep and inward 
sentiment had they sunk down into the for" 
getfulness of the grave? How- large a portion 
of all this conflict, effort, and intelligence had 
associated itself with the wishes arid aspira- 
tions of a higher world ? 

The vanity of man came before the mind 
of Arvendel with a force he had never before 
felt. He sat down upon the roots • of a tree 
which grew beside a broken window of this 
once imperial structure. The winds whistled 
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around him, the plains upon which he gazed 
appeared to his imagination to be one vast 
sepulchre. It was human dust upon which he 
looked — it. was the human ruin which struck 
to his soul. In the tumult of his sensations 
he could not resist the exclamation of the 
Psalmist, *' Wherefore hast thou made all men 
for nought I " 

The temperature of many succeeding days 
was quite in contrast with that which Arvendel 
had felt in the first breaking up of the autumnal 
season. The sky now exhibited a brightness 
peculiar to Italy. The splendour of the sun was 
unmitigated by a single cloud. The air was per- 
fectly tranquil, and there was a prodigality in 
its softness, which almost induced an oblivion 
of struggle and of sorrow. Arvendel went forth 
Math an elasticity of spirits which seemed to 
testify that the world was good and happy. 

He passed a few hours at the Capitol. He 
experienced a delight of a high character, as 
he paused before the bust of the Elder Brutus. 
He there felt himself to be surrounded with all 
the lofty and generous thoughts which resist 
oppression, and which toil for the enlargement 
of human happiiiess. Yet he sighed to think 
how low are the aims which characterise the 
ordinary efforts of patriotic enterprise. How 
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rarely does the wish to enlarge the prerogatives 
of our species refer to the liberation of the un* 
derstanding from the shackles of ignorance, or 
to the freedom of the heart from the slavery of 
passion and of sense ! But how limited is the 
injury which power, however stern, can inflict 
upon the civil condition of man, compared 
with the wounds which crime inflicts upon his 
moral nature ! What are the fetters which bind 
down the body, compared to the ** iron which 
enters into the soul?" ** If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed." 

— ^-— — << There is a liberty unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised ; 
/Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind — 

■ A flight into his arms, 

Ere yet mortality's fine threads give way ; 
A clear escape from tyrannising lust. 
And full immunity from penal woe/' Cowper. 

Breaking from this train of thought, Arvendel 
descended the flight of steps from the Capitol 
into the Forum, and walked beneath the shade 
of the trees, which yet retained some of their 
faded foliage, towards the Arch of Titus, The 
sculptured stones still bear the image of the 
golden candlestick spoiled from the Temple 
of Jerusalem. The sight arrested strongly his 
attention, and he paused, with a sort of mourn- 
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ful respect, before this ancient witness to the 
entire desolation of Judah. 

Near as are these relics to modern Rome, 
Aryendel was often astonished at the silence and 
solitude which prevailed around him. Not a 
human being had crossed his view since he left 
the Capitol. At length Arvendel observed a 
person with a book in his hand, who was sitting 
upon the fragments of a Corinthian column. He 
occasionally paused and looked up, as in deep 
meditation. Arvendel walked to wards him ; and 
as he approached nearer, he found, him to be a 
young man, apparently in the middle walks of 
life, whose emaciated countenance bore the 
traces of disease and pain ; yet there was a 
peculiarity and a quietness in his manner, 
which seemed to be the result at once of plea- 
sant thought and of elevated feeling. He ap- 
peared to be singularly detached from the sur- 
rounding objects. There was a look about 
him of the most entire solitariness ; yet a gleam 
of great content played frequently upon his 
countenance. Arvendel felt a strong wish to 
engage him in conversation, and hastened to 
testify his interest in the apparently weak state 
of his health. ''You appear to be far from 
well : allow me to ask whether you are a 
stranger in Rome ? occupied, perhaps, in the 
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Search of health? or in visiting, like myself, 
the ruins of its ancient splendour?" '*The 
kindness * of your inquiry," rejoined the 
stranger, " is gratifying to my mind. I am, 
indeed, an entire stranger here. I know not 
that a single heart in this wide population has 
any intimate connection with mine : nor have 
I, Sir, much curiosity as to the magnificent 
ruins around me. I muse sometimes upon the 
dead, who once gave animation to this deserted 
scene; but with their varied history I have 
little acquaintance. I am. Sir, almost a ruin 
myself. A few fleeting days will add my dust 
to the earth beneath my feet." 

The singularity and the composure which 
this answer evinced, fixed, at once, the atten- 
tion of Arvendel. He could not refrain from 
ofiering his hand to the stranger; and he 
felt an intuitive conviction that he was acci- 
dentally cast into the society of one who istood 
far nearer to God, and to happiness, than he 
did himself. — ** I would ask," replied Arvendel, 
** with the interest, not of a foreigner, but of a 
Christian, some explanation of the mournful 
remarks which- you have just made."— ** Sir," 
returned the stranger, ** I feel little disposed to 
withhold the simple history of my present situa- 
tion, to an inquiry so frank and kind as yours. 
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My native land is Switzerland. I have loved 
from infancy its sublime scenery, and have 
often anticipated the adequate wealth which I 
should obtain by giving perpetuity to its beau- 
ties with my pencil ; but my humble career w 
an artist is almost closed. I came here in the 
hope that a milder climate might arrest the 
progress of the disease under which X have long 
laboured. It has pleased God to defeat my 
expectations : but I am not in want, and I have 
no anxiety as to the result. I shall pass away 
without injury to any. One heart there is, in- 
deed, upon my native mountains, which is bound 
to mine. I have a sister, whom I have loved 
from earliest days. We have mourned often 
together beside the tomb of our parents ; and 
it sometimes affects me to think, that she will 
weep that my grave has been dug in a foreign 
land. But God will be with her, and we shall 
meet again. I hold, Sir, in my hand a record 
which will justify the fullest confidence in its 
promises. I have linked my peace to the fide- 
lity of Him of whom it testifies ; and I hope to 
sink down to rest sustained by the efiicacy of 
His everlasting atonement. It will, ultimately, 
diminish nothing from my happiness to awake 
to final glory from the ruins of Rome, rather 
than from the valley of St. Evion."—** Allow me. 
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Sir," said Arvendel," to ask your name, and the 
place of your present abode. I csumot have 
heard unmoved the sentiments which you have 
just expressed, while I should fain believe 
myself to be allied to you by some kindred 
principles, and by some common hopes/'—** My 
name," replied the stranger, ** is Albert; and 
the interest and sympathy of your kindness I 
feel to.be another of those unexpected mercies 
which God has frequently scattered upon my 
path," 

Arvendel visited almost daily his new friend, 
and trusted that it was in his power to add^ 
in some degree, to his outward comforts, as 
well as occasionally to call forth into more lively 
exercise his inward consolations. *' The mutual 
faith of you and me," was a feeling which an 
Apostle desired to experience even on the very 
spot were Albert stood. In tliese interviews 
Arvendel entered into unreserved converse with 
this interesting Swiss. 

The more direct education which he had re- 
ceived had been very limited ; but as he had 
ranged the mountains and the floods of his na-* 
tive land, he had been habituated to exercise 
his faculties, and to form his taste for beauty 
and for truth. Christianity had, besides, given 
him^ in a very singular manner, a great self- 
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possession^ and a dignity and elevation of sen- 
timent, which formed a basis on which the most 
cultivated mind could come into communion 
with his thoughts, to its own decided advantage. 
There is sometimes a force and a freshness in 
the< religious impressions which such a charac- 
ter exhibits, which bear the direct stamp of a 
Divine communication. Intercourse with such 
a mind, if it be limited and simple, is neverthe- 
less concentrated and strong. It marks the 
language of a heart which has yielded itself 
without reservation to all the richness of God's 
instructions. 

Often, upon a sunny morning, did Arvendel 
feel it to be a privilege to support the growing 
weakness of Albert, who invariably requested 
to walk in the same direction. He loved to 
linger from the Forum to the Coliseum ; resting, 
for a moment, near the Arch of Titus, where he 
had first become acquainted with Arvendel. 
The latter soon discovered, that all the objects 
of Roman antiquity which connected themselves 
with the heart of Albert, were comprised within 
the line of this walk. The Mamertine Prisons, 
the Arch of Titus, and the Coliseum, formed the 
three-fold tie by which Albert had united him- 
self to Rome. 
*i During one of those mornings of repose 
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which they had passed within the walls of the 
Coliseum, Albert referred to this subject with a 
smile. " Perhaps you have been surprised/' he 
said, ''that I continually request you to re- visit 
with me this particular part of Rome : but, 
as I have before remarked, my historical know- 
ledge of this city is very limited ; and I now 
feel eternity to be too near to allow me to waste 
ray moments in the enlargement of my search 
after the past destinies of Rome. The walk, 
which I daily take, concentrates to me all that 
interests me here ; while its solitude and quiet- 
ness harmonise well with the weakness of my 
health. — I have been told," continued Albert, 
''that the Mamertine Prisons are among the most 
ancient vestiges of Rome, and that it is very 
possible that St. Paul may have been confined 
within their walls. I cannot tell you. Sir, the 
sensations with which I pass those walls. The 
memory of that good man falls like the stirring 
breeze from my native mountains upon my 
heart. I see him, amidst this rich and mighty 
city, with one great and unbending object be- 
fore his view. I see him, with the manly bene- 
ficence of Christianity gleaming upon hi^ coun- 
tenance, bearing a world's largest interest upon 
his heart. I see him, before that Cesar to whom 
he appealed, upheld by principles which made 
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the splendour of empires worthless in his esteem. 
I have sometimes longed for Raphael's pencil, 
that I might have given a kind of visible exist- 
ence to those strong impressions with which 
my imagination has at times been filled. But, 
though God has denied me the ability as an 
artist to express them, he has given me, as a 
Christian, full scope for the feelings themselves. 
These have often swelled beyond the bounda- 
ries of the present time, and I have not unfre- 
quently anticipated the moment which will 
make my humble name contemporary with 
that of the Apostle ! " 

Arvendel was often astonished and impressed 
by the natural eloquence with which this pious 
mountaineer imparted the warm and just feel- 
ings of his heart. He loved to draw forth his 
remarks upon the topics on which he had been 
accustomed to meditate ; and he always found 
the mind of his humble friend to Jive among 
high and spiritual impressions. He was un- 
known to philosophers, but he was known to 
God. To him the language of the Apostle was 
justly applicable ; " Our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ." 

Arvendel then touched upon the interest 
which the Arch of Titus seemed to have excited 
in his mind. ^' How striking is the evidence 
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to the truth of Christianity," replied Albert, 
" which I find in the state of that people, the 
mystic candlestick of whose Temple yet rests 
in sculpture upon those ancient walls ; and who 
themselves roam the world, without a home, 
the butt for scorn and violence ! Oh ! why am 
I in possession of hopes and of enjoyments which 
they have rejected and despised ? I cannot walk^ 
Sir, beneath that monument of their national 
ruin vsrithout the deepest feelings of compassion 
and gratitude. Yet this volume, which I now 
hold in my hand tells me, that the time will yet 
arrive when the outcast people of Israel shall 
return to Jerusalem with songs^ and with ever- 
lasting joy upon their heads !" 

The emaciated face of Albert glowed with a 
double hectic as he uttered these words ; while 
Arvendel felt how little essential is the varied 
erudition of science to furnish a good and strong 
mind with the highest and noblest impressions. 
He almost envied the entire occupancy which 
these subjects had of the heart of this dying: 
.man ; and he blessed God that the holiest 
energy can excite the humblest bosom. 

Soon after the period at which this conver- 
sation took placiB, Arvendel quitted Rome for 
Naples. He returned when the spring had 
clothed with fresh leaves the overshading walk 
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from the Forum to the Coliseum. But the 
friend who had consecrated this pathway moved 
along it no more. The simple, firm, patient, 
elevated,: heart of Albert had ceased to beat. 
Its musings, hopes, and anxieties . were laid at 
rest in the. grave. He had breathed his last 
sigh. amidst the consolations which another 
Christian friend had been permitted to afford. 
It was pleasant to Arvendel to learn that the 
Bible, which the wasted hands of Albert had 
held to the last, was sent back to Switzerland, 
at once the memorial of piety and.of love to his 
surviving sister. She acknowledged the receipt 
of it in a letter of feeling, delicacy, and strength, 
which marked her mind tp be kindred with 
that of her departed brother. The same vivid 
impressions of eternity appeared to rest upon 
her heart. She lamented that her own hands 
had not been allowed to close his eyes, but 
expressed a gratitude, as delicate as it was 
sincere, to the friend who had watched his ebb- 
ing life, and had finally attended the simple 
procession to the graye. 

It was with affecting interest that Arvendel 
now retraced the hours which he had passed 
with this humble and affectionate servant of 
God. They had left an impression not easily 
to be effaced. He had seen in Albert the true 
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nobility of religion. With other minds he had 
come into richer and more varied contact in 
matters of human science, but with none had 
he felt more of the reality of celestial commu- 
nications. The impress of God had been upon 
Albert's soul. The influence of the Great Com- 
forter had shed over his hearty and over his con- 
duct, the visible traces of its own purity and 
peace. ; He had been evidently waiting for a 
higher fellowship, and the intercourse ** of 
spirits made: perfect" had seemed, even on 
earth, within his reach. Daily and hourly, and 
emphatically, had he been " looking for the 
mercy of our. Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life." 

The moon-beams fell brightly upon the 
broken walls as Arvendel revisited the Coli- 
seum after his return to Rome. The solemnity of 
the scene was impressive to him; and he rested 
for a long time, absorbed in the recollections of 
his departed friend. What, he asked, was 
the value of his own superior science, his own 
refined education ? He knew something of the 
history of Rome : he could live in imagina- 
tion among the heroes of her ancient greatr 
ness : he could recal the lofty struggles 
of baffled patriotism: he could share in the 
brief agitation of Cesar as he paused before 
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the waters of the Rubicon : he coiild sympa- 
thise with the indignant spirit of Brutus, or of 
Gato : he could sigh over the declining for* 
tunes of a ruined land. But had he, like Albert, 
'* his anchor so fast within the veil ?" Had he 
a conscience as tender, affections as elevated, 
anticipations as bright ? Had he a gratitude as 
ardent, a grasp as firm of the realities of eterr 
nity ? — Arvendel gave loose to the vrarm aspira- 
tions of his heart, and quitted the vast ruins 
amidst which he stood with the prayer linger- 
ing upon his lips, ^' Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his." 
During several successive evenings, Arven- 
del renewed his visit to the Coliseum. The 
extent and grandeur and circumstances of these 
colossal ruins he found to be each day more 
stimulating to thought, and more illustrative of 
the character both of the degradation and of 
the dignity of man. Within this vast circum- 
ference could Rome amass above 100,000 of 
her citizens. Within these walls were those 
citizens habituated to scenes of blood, even 
in the hours of peace. Within these walls 
were the meek but heroic Christians cast forth 
without remorse to beasts of prey. Here did 
many a quiet spirit nobly combat between 
fidelity to Christ and love to life. The very 
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Scene was sometimes recalled in all its living 
imagery to the mind of Arvendel ; and it ap- 
peared to him the most sublime subject on 
which the imagination could seize. These 
vast ranges of seats were thronged with the 
noblest citizens of Rome, and amidst them sat 
the haughty Cesar of his day. A single Chris- 
tian was led forward to confront this gay and 
congregated multitude ; to be the sport of its 
scorn, the object of its execration, the vic-r 
tim of its tyranny. Yet was the spirit of 
such a man sustained, and this without 
passion, without resentment, without pride. 
He was not actuated by the indignant rage of 
the Indian, the dark revenge of the savage. 
It was the calm, high, magnanimous principle 
of attachment to God the Saviour, which com*- 
posed his bosom, and threw' absolutely into 
the shade the emoluments of the present life. 
** None of these things move me ; neither count 
I my life dear unto me, so that I might finish 
iny bourse with joy, and the ministry I have re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus Christ, to testify the 
Gospel of the grace of God." 

Such a mind was, in fact, allied to God; 
stood thus erect and unappalled in God's owu 
strength; and contemplated the shock of 
death but as the more violent opening; of the 
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gate of life. In those moments, eternity was 
unfolded in all the force and duration of its 
happiness, and the beating heart throbbed 
away to its rest in the full vision of God's 
sufficiency : ** Lord Jesus, receive my spirit . . . 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." 

How high the principle, how noble the aim, 
how honourable the allegiance, how beautiful 
the temper, how excursive the spiritual range, 
how bright the triumph, how glorious the im- 
mortality, of such a mind ! ** The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower : the righteous run into 
it, and are safe." *^ We are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us ; and 
he will deliver us, O king, out of thine hand. 
But if not, be it known unto thee, that we 
will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up." ** I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith : henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give unto me at that day ; 
and not unto me only, but also unto all them 
that love his appearing." '' These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, and have 
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vmhed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb : and the Lamb, which is 
in the midst of the Throne, shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters ; 
stfid God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes." 

ST. PETER'S. 

It was beneath the awful dome of St. 
Peter's that Arvendel met his valued friend 
St. Clair. Many kindred feelings had long 
uiiited their affections. Their estimate of life 
had become much the same: they had both 
been familiar with sorrow, and had felt that 
the withered flowers of earth can renew their 
bloom in the regions of Eternity alone. It was 
an indescribable pleasure to Arvendel to meet 
St. Clair at Rome, and at St. Peter's. He held 
his hand with a warmth which testified the ex- 
tent of his surprise, and the reality of his enjoy- 
ment. 

They walked together down one of the vast 
aisles in perfect silence. They retraced their 
steps — they stood beneath the mighty dome — 
crossed slowly to another aisle — paused often, 
to contemplate each majestic vista ; and ap- 
peared to receive impressions which neither 
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were willing to explain. The symmetry, the 
vastness, the depth, the beauty, the lightness 
of the architecture, give St .Peter's a character, 
of loftiness and of perpetuity which is, perhaps, 
unequalled by any other edifice. It bears for- 
ward the thoughts irresistibly to that Eternity 
of which it is the emblem. 

Arvendel met his friend daily at St. Peter's. 
Often, when the wind swept along the vale, and 
the air was sickly and damp without, they entered 
St. Peter's, and breathed the softness of a 
heavenly climate, and walked in all the peace 
and luxury of a moral enchantment. St. Clair 
found it continually a growing emblem to him 
of Heaven and Eternity. It was to Arvendel the 
presence-chamber of the Monarch of the world, 
rather than the scene which a sinner would 
select in order to meet his God ; and yet he 
felt, that, were he in affliction, he would take 
shelter there — that the soft air, the vast space, 
the rich and varied beauty, the upward 
aspirings of that stupendous dome, assisted the 
weakness of the mind, and diminished sensibly 
the pressure and the importance of human things. 
Such was the power of this structure upon the 
imagination of Arvendel, that, when he quitted 
Rome, it was a serious oppression to him to 
recollect that he might see St. Peter's no more. 
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Yet were there thoughts, connected with this 
edifice, of a kind the most opposite, and of a 
tendency the most painful. 

It was after an hour spent in unchecked de- 
light within its walls, that Arvendel and St. 
Clair walked to the heights above Rome on the 
side of the Janiculan Hill, and sat down to 
survey the extent of the modern city, and to 
follow the windings of the Tiber, as it takes its 
descending course to the sea. 

** How incessantly,'* observed St. Clair, **do 
these waters flow, until they are absorbed in the 
eternal ocean! — but where are those who once 
stood beside these banks ? Where are those 
who went forth to struggle, and who returned 
to triumph? How are the mighty fallen ! Many 
were worthy of a better lot than the fate which 
they received at the hands of their country. 
They were ' great, and good, and beautiful, and 
mighty V and had they possessed our advan- 
tages, they had, perhaps, used them more 
wisely, and had valued them at a higher price." 

** Can there be a subject," rejoined Arvendel, 
" of more deep and cutting sorrow, than the 
abuse of knowledge which modem Rome ex- 
hibit3? That vast hierarchy, that sacerdotal 
pomp, that despotic power — to what end are 
they directed ? — to arrest the progress of truth ; 
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to rivet the chains which bind down the human 
intellect ; to substitute a practical polytheism 
in the place of true Christianity; to hold 
within their own hands the keys of Eternity, 
and to force back, if possible, as into the caverns 
of the earth, the blazing torch which would light 
the wanderer on his way to a better world !" 

'' It is," replied St. Clair, '' among the hardest 
problems to be solved, how, in the face of a Re- 
velation which is emphatically addressed to the 
poor, and which is adapted to heal the wounds 
of the most uneducated bosom, it should have 
been possible to withdraw the remedy from the 
mass, and to have placed it in the hands of the 
few ; — how, in the direct face of the Divine 
command, the rulers of a Christian community 
should have forbidden, even by implication, 
the free circulation of the records of a religion 
upon which their own entire claim to considera* 
tion is founded. That ambition should have loved 
a despotism which commands uniformity of 
sentiment, and secures to itself, through the 
awful voice of conscience, a domine^tion co- 
extensive with both worlds, is perfectly intelli- 
gible ; but how such a system should have been 
accepted by the world, it is difficult to explain, 
except through the depravity of our hearts, 
which feel too littje anxiety 'to be right, to in- 
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duce us to examine^ at least with any accuracy, 
the claims which either God or man has upon our 
feelings or our conduct. Sensuality and ambi- 
tion are, in fact, the anvils upon which eccle- 
siastical tyranny has forged the chains by which 
the human mind is enslaved ; and it is the re- 
generation of the people, it is the heaven-born 
light of truth shedding again its influence upon 
the intelligence of the mass of the population, 
which can alone rescue our species from the 
dominion under which they groan." 

"With similar views," observed Arvendel, 
"how perfect a contrast of feeling have I expe- 
rienced sometimes, when standing within that 
majestic edifice of St. Peter's. This hour, the 
quietness,the warmth, the beauty, the fragrance, 
the light, the solitude, the vastness of the scene, 
have placed me in an element with which earth 
has been scarcely connected. I have felt de- 
tached from all human and immediate interests. 
The presence of God has cheered my spirit, 
and united me to all the lofty objects of eter- 
nity. The love, the grace, of the great Saviour 
and Benefactor, have carried their ineffable 
consolations to my heart ; and I have longed 
for the wings of a dpve, that I might flee away 
and be for ever at rest. The next hour the 
scene has been wholly changed : 1 have seeq 
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the multitude kiss the image, which was that 
of Jupiter, and is that of St. Peter; I have 
heard the addresses to God in a language which 
the people cannot understand ; I have consi- 
dered the repugnance of the government to 
education, the jealousy with which the dif- 
fusion of the Scriptures is regarded ; — and all 
the previous enchantment lias vanished from 
my mind! I have been compelled to turn 
from the magnificence of art, from the beauty 
of sculpture, from the lofty aspirations of an 
outward edifice, from the balmy breath of a 
fragrant atmosphere, from the fine emblems of 
heaven and of eternity, to the appalling consi- 
deration that the beams of Truth have feebly 
irradiated these walls ; that the chillness of a 
moral death reigns eternally within them ; that 
the very structure, which had given the former 
enchantment to my senses and my heart, owes 
its existence to the ambition and despotism of 
human crime ; and that, in very truth, these 
magnificent buildings, in the words of an ener- 
getic writer, are * as triumphal arches erected in 
memorial of the extermination of thatTruth which 
was given to be the light of the world.'-^How 
fearful is the consideration, that all the best 
faculties of the mind and of the hand have thus 
been seized by a foreign force, and made in- 
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strumental against the happiness of their pos- 
sessors, and against the glory and authority of 
Him who called them into existence !" 

'' The subject," replied St. Clair, '' is in- 
deed affecting, and the associations connected 
with this city are very peculiar. The reflec- 
tions which are urged upon the mind from 
hour to hour, are acting continually in di- 
rections the most opposite. It i§ a region the 
most productive of sentiment which, perhaps, 
the earth contains : the heart is ever at school, 
and the lessons are perpetually new. The 
moral anatomy of man is hourly exhibited. I 
sat down to-day before that noble statue in the 
Vatican. I caught illustrations of truth, force, 
beauty, dignity, and virtue, from the features 
and attitude of that mighty Apollo. I felt the 
impulse of a great and high model : it raised 
me above the ordinary level of human actions. 
I perceived that there were attainments which I 
had not reached ; an excellence, an inspiration, 
which I had not seized ; and I quitted the Va- 
tican happier and firmer and more resolute 
than I had entered it. I admired the facility of 
art, and reverenced the abolute mind of the 
chisel. But afterwards, as if a cold shadow 
came across my heart, I recollected, that, while 
a few may have derived impressions of dignity 
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and of virtue from the works of sculpture, the 
general character of the art has been to de- 
grade and sensualize the mind. When I have 
likewise felt all the glow and the happiness 
arising from bright and powerful illustrations 
beneath the divine pencil of Raphael, I have 
sighed to think that the delicacy and purity of 
domestic life hav^ owed but little to the breath* 
ing efforts of the sister art. I have turned 
away my steps from that unmeasured deposi- 
tory of genius and of sentiment, and, gazing 
once more upon the eternal city beneath my 
feet, I have asked, with all the anxiety of an 
aching spirit. What has this land of loveliness 
and of taste done for man ? From this temple of 
high beauty and of exquisite skill have any 
waters issued forth to heal the sickly places of 
the moral wilderness ? Alas ! is it not here 
that the slumbers of the soul are the most 
entire, that the despotism of ignorance is the 
most cruel, that the degradation of the in- 
tellect is the lowest, and the darkness of the 
heart the most unbroken and profound ? Is it 
not here that the deep warning falls the loudest 
upon the startled ear ; * Woe unto thee, Cho- 
razin! woe unto thee, B^thsaida! for if the 
mighty works which were done in thee had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
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repented long' ago in sackcloth and ashes: 
Verily I say unto von. It shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment, 
than for thee ! " 

'' Let us use these reflections/' said St.Clair, 
'' with wisdom, and with self-application. Wt 
owe much to Rome: it has spoken at least 
forcibly to our hearts. If it please God that 
we meet in a happier land, shall we not recur 
with warmth to the impressions of this? Shall 
we not often retrace in thought, and sit down 
in sadness beside Metella's tower, or before 
Pompey's majestic statue ? Shall we not renew 
our pensive gaze, even to tears, over the holy 
beauty, the fragile tenderness, the meek de- 
licacy of St. Cecilia's martyred form ? Shall 
we not plant our feet upon the shores of 
the Tiber, and lose ourselves, like its hurrying 
waves, in the ocean of unfathomed imagina- 
tions ? — My brother, a high responsibility rests 
upon us. The past, the present, and the 
future pour in upon us their everlasting con- 
tributions. We stand upon the site of Rome, 
and speculate perhaps upon the destiny of 
millions. Let us meditate likewise upon our 
awn. Let the character of God, my friend, 
assimilate our affections to liis wishes, and our 
enjoyments to his purity. Let us anticipate 
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the day when the human ruins, desolate as 
they are, shall be rebuilt by the great Master's 
hand, and when the sorrows of earth shall be 
forgotten amidst the songs and the felicities of 
heaven !" 
Arvendel grasped the hand of St. Clair ; felt 
. the value of his friendship ; and quitted, perhaps 
for ever, the mighty remnants of a departed 
empire. 
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ArveNdel had broken in upon the time ori- 
ginally allotted to Rome^ by a visit to Naples. 
He was unwilling to quit Italy without having 
shared in the delight experienced by so 
many travellers on those beautiful shores of the 
Mediterranean. He arrived late, at the end 
of the first day's journey, at Terracina; and 
proceeded early the next morning to Naples. 
The aspect of the frontier towns of -Itri and 
Fondi, as he entered the Neapolitan terri- 
tories, greatly affected him. The squalid 
poverty, the dark and scowling looks of the 
inhabitants, appeared to pourtray a moral 
character on which genuine Christianity had 
scarcely shed a single ray. He had never 
before beheld the human species under an 
outward aspect so repulsive and wretched. 
The scene went to his very soul. It seemed 
the most fatal comment which he had read, upon 
the result of a religious and political system in 
combination to maintain an unchecked des- 
potism over the human mind. The sun had 
nearly poured his last rays as he passed the 
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storied plains of Capua ; and ere he reached 
Naples the shades of night were full and dense 
around him ; but the enchantment of the view 
on the following morning was even greater than 
he had previously imagined to be probable. 
He arose before break of day, and, having 
gained a projecting angle of the Villa Reale, 
he waited the approach of the sun to light up 
the splendours of that most lovely scene. 

The brilliancy of the colours upon the eastern 
clouds ; their reflection on the peaceful waves 
of the expanded bay ; the glowing promontory 
of Sorento ; the distant islands ; Vesuvius, co- 
vered as with the radiance of liquid amethyst ; 
the town of Naples stretched along the shore ; 
and the castle of St. Elmo glittering upon the 
heights, formed a combination" of objects 
which left Arvendel nothing to wish in eluci- 
dation of natural beauty. The eye was really 
satisfied. 

But the moral interest excited by Naples 
was inferior to that which Arvendel yet 
anticipated in the Bay of Bai'a, and in the soli- 
tude of Pompeii. Having spent some hours in 
the study of the noble statue of Aristides, and 
of those of the family of the Balbi, at the na- 
tional museum, Arvendel now proceeded to 
visit the district of Baia. Driving through the 
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vast grotto of Possilippo^ and by the foot of 
the hill which yet retains the tomb of Virgil, 
he came to the quiet shores of Puzioli. Here 
he hired a boat, in order to range the circle of 
the Bay, and to disembark at various points 
of notoriety and beauty. He was now, and 
at once, in the brightest regions of classical 
recollections. Before him were the ruins of 
Gicero*s Villa, the Lake Avemus and the Elysian 
Fields of Virgil, the Baths of Nero, the ruins of 
ancient temples, the broken arches of Cali*^ 
gula's bridge, the distant island where Tiberius 
died, and the harbour where the Roman fleet 
had often sheltered ! The day was glowing, and 
the air perfectly Italian. As the varied loveli- 
ness of nature expanded before his eye, Ar- 
vendel could not but refer, with painful im- 
pressions, to the contrast which the records of 
imperiar cruelty, licentiousness, and oppres- 
sion formed with so fair a scene. How much 
had God done for human happiness ! — how fa- 
tally determined to destroy it the mighty of 
the earth! Those men and those days have 
passed away. But there is a tribunal before 
which they will yet stand, and be compelled 
to feel the responsibility of power and of in- 
fluence. It is, in fact, that tribunal which gives 
to life all its importance. Eternity is at hand. 
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To God's ultimate decision is linked man's 
weal or woe! 

As the shadows of evening began to fall, 
Arvendel regained the shore of the ancient 
Puteoli, and paused for some moments, ab- 
sorbed amidst these memorials of the past. 
But the whole force of his imagination was 
finally directed to the remembrance of that 
intrepid herald of mercy to mankind who 
here terminated his protracted voyage from the 
shores of Palestine to Rome. The Apostle 
Paul lived again before his viiew. He could 
picture the vessel, with her furled sails, now- 
casting her anchors in the Bay : he could pic- 
ture the calm dignity of that great spirit, as 
he touched the far-famed land of Italy : he 
could share the lofty musings which antici- 
pated the generous testimony yet to be borne 
in favour of Christianity amidst the walls of 
imperial Rome. Ah! how insignificant ap- 
peared to Arvendel the interest of merely clas-- 
steal associations, when brought into compa- 
rison with the memorials of a heroism which 
selected for its sphere of sacrifice and of effort, 
not the limited enjoyments of earth, but the 
mighty grasp which a human spirit can take 
of pleasure or of pain, through an unbroken 
eternity ! 
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The climate of Naples had been as chequered 
as in more northern regions during the past 
month. The^r^ impressions which Arvendet 
had received had^- however, been happy an4 
brilUani He was enabled to connect with 
these shores a beauty which he had - certainly 
not seen in colder climates. The sharpest 
windsi and the most violent rains bad now, how« 
ever, intervened, and such had been the conti'^ 
nuance of a clouded atmosphere, that, having 
made several vain attempts to reach the summit 
of YeiBuvius, he was reluctantly compelled- to 
leave' the pleasure of such an excursion to tra^ 
vellern more fortunate than himself. He v/m 
enabled, however, again to pass some pleasing 
hours at the National Museum. He had exd- 
ijiined, with warm interest, the antiquities from 
Hertulaneum and Pompeii. He had beconie ac^ 
qiiainted with several statues and pictures, the 
study of which had been useful and affecting.. 
The subject of one picture dwelt long upon his 
memory. The Child of Donrinichino addressii^ 
itself to God, in the contrasted presence qf 
Satan and of its Guardian Angel, struck him as 
one 6f the most touching efforts of the kumalk 
pencil. The child's countenance is full of mean- 
ing and of beauty ; and the subject is among 
the most striking which can be prei^ented to 
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the human eye. The malignant influences of 
evil are. cruel and watchful. The youthful soul 
is the theatre of their urgent assault Its ca- 
pacities may e^rpand to peace, to God, to eter- 
nity ; or contract to sense, to sorrow, to destruc- 
tion ! But greater is the arm of mercy than 
the arm of .malice. Oh for the protecting 
shield and the effectual counsel which shall 
snatch the immortal spirit from the spoiler's 
grasp, and educate it for Christ, for happiness, 
and for truth ! 

Arvendel was grateful to observe, at lengthy 
the return of the warmth and brightness of an 
Italian sky. Under these favourable circumr 
stances, he set out to visit the ruins of Pompeii. 
He passed from Portici along a tract of coun- 
try desolated by the torrents of lava. The 
dreary blackness of the scene was a fine con- 
trast with the brilliancy of the sky, and with 
the glittering of the ocean. At length, he 
reached the gate of Pompeii, and slowly walked 
through the street of Tonibs. These sepulchres 
appeared as bright and undecayed as if just 
erected. Arvendel sat down to collect his 
thoughts, and to scrutinise, if posible, the na-, 
ture of his sensations. He seemed suddenly 
to have gone back seventeen centuries of 
human history. He saw h^abitations once 
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actually tenanted by men who lived in those 
remote periods of time. He saw the actual 
tombs which had received their bones. He 
tracked a pathway, upon which no feet but 
those of the curious traveller had walked, since 
these ancient inhabitants had sunk into the 
grave. Other ruins which he had visited were 
the memorials of a gradual desolation. The 
population which marked the decay never 
wholly ceased— the din of life had passed from 
one race to another — the succession of living 
agents had been hitherto unbroken — but here 
human existence had suffered a sudden pause.' 
A whole society had been, in a moment, swept 
away. The cAi/rfhad no more followed ih^aged 
to the grave — for the aged had no successor ! 
One tomb and one moment had buried a whole 
race ! One sudden sleep of death had arrested 
the^ whole living energy, thought, feeling, and 
activity of an entire population! — But the pall of 
forgetfulness is suddenly removed. After a burial 
of CKituries, the same habitations are re-lighted 
by the cheerful beams of the sun. We are per- 
mitted to walk amidst the fragments— we look 
upon the very pictures which still glow brightly 
and freshly upon their walls — we see remnants 
of the actual bread and fruit which sustained 
those who then occupied these abodes— but the 
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iahabitants themselves are gone for ever ! The 
buildings survive, :but tbe proprietors come not 
back ! AH is untenanted. It is a scene which 
'* was not," and ^' yet is." The sensations which 
these ruins thus excite, are altogether novel and 
impressive. No other spot upon the face of 
the earth qan be, perhaps, so interesting to 
curiosity, or so productive of strange specula- 
tions. 

Arvendel, silent and contemplative, walked 
from house to house, and from street to street. 
He visited the temples, the Forum, the Basi- 
lica ; and, finally, sat down on the walls of a 
vast amphitheatre in the distant suburbs of the 
city. From the upper seats he could survey 
the scene on every side. He had never been 
so strongly affected. The air was inexpressi-^ 
bly soft and lulling ; the calm waves of the 
Mediterranean gently broke upon his ear ; the 
evening sun. had shed its bright and mingled 
hues along the sky ; while Vesuvius looked 
black and awful, even amidst the surrounding 
splendour. Under such circumstances, the 
imagination of the solitary Arvendel was rapid 
and productive. This amphitheatre seemed 
filled with living spectators ; the city animate 
with thought and strife ; the business of society 
flowing through its gates ; the varied colourings 
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of sorrow and of joy yielding their wonted 
interest to the character of its active lifel 
All tiiis living energy is arrested and over- 
powered; one awful wrench displaces eirery 
thing : the objects of hope and fear are alike 
and at once destroyed ! 

The idea which seemed to press the hardest, 
and to remain longest, upon the mind of 
Arvendel, was the rapidity with which all 
this animated scene had become dead.. The 
Scriptural caution came back with a new 
force upon his ears: ** Watch, for ye know 
not the hour when the Son of man comedi/' 
The necessity for a direct and instant inquest 
into the actual character of our moral instincts 
appeared to him inconceivably great. Tlie 
whole of life appeared to him an utter vanity, 
except as thie school for our moral impressions. 
H6 felt that death might, in a moment, displace 
hitti froiii his connection with every external 
object. H6 felt that every kind of outward 
prosperity, and every inward sensation which 
is limited to this lower life, are absolutely as 
nothing. The inner man, the never-dying 
agent, the eternal hopes, the conformity of 
the likings and dislikings of the heart to those 
of God, the mysterious process of inward 
keaUngr the unbroken plan of godliness, the 
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prospects of immortaHty — these appeared to 
him to . be every thing ; and the great and 
high question seemed to be, ** Were my heart 
to cease to beat, what is now the character of 
its spiritual sensations ? Could I die in the con- 
scious presence of God — amidst intercourse with 
God — amidst aspirations after God — amidst 
the enjoyment of God ? Would death rob me 
of nothing which the moment of the resurrec- 
tion will not give back to me accompanied by 
the force and brightness derived from the eter- 
nity to which my faculties will awaken? " 

Under the urgency of thiese thoughts, Ar- 
yendel seemed to listen again as for the pro- 
phetic accents, " Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord ; for they rest from their labours, and 
their. works do follow them.'' Yes! their works — 
the character of their interior sensations will 
revive with them. They will awake to feel 
again what they felt before ; to perfect aspira- 
tions which have already allied them to God ; 
to behold the Friend whose remembrance was 
their sacred heritage, and whose promises were 
their links to a better world : they will awake 
to cherish and to pursue in the highest society, 
and in a tearless condition, the everlasting feli- 
cities of heaven ! 

If the emotions of the heart be actually of 
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this kind, if the soul be thus alive to God, 
the object of existence is overtaken, — the dis- 
eased heart is healed, the reconciliation of the 
Cross is effectual, the felicity of the future 
is insured. Then all is well. Then let the 
earth rock, let the winds howl, let the burn- 
ing ashes sutfocate, let the vessel sink beneath 
the waves: in every case the shock is but 
momentary : the morning of the resurrection 
dawns; the sky is bright without a cloud; 
the pulses of the perished heart beat again in 
perfect harmony, and in perpetual joy ! 

The last faint reflections of the sun fell upon 
the walls of Pompeii as Arvendel quitted its 
solitary gates. The varied imaginations which 
had here broken in upon his mind were long 
cherished by Arvendel, as among the highest 
enjoyments which had hitherto cheered the 
ruggedness of his earthly pilgrimage. 
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In retracing his wi^y to Rome, Arvendel rested 
a night at Mola de Gaieta. The substructions 
of Cicero's Villa, and the grass-grown pile 
pointed out as his Tomb, are yet vii$ibl|$. Th^ 
l^eaqty of the scene ulong these shoves of th^ 
Mediterranean amounts to- absolute eQphant> 
ment. Hiere it w^s that Arvendel >yjus eii^bleci 
fully to comprehend the raptures of (bos^rwho 
have described tiae^glowing spftiiess of Souther^) 
Italy. Jle had risen before break of day^, in 
order to witness another ^unr.ri^e ere; it^^ |§ft 
this happy climate. The splendid/ yet chajs*- 
tened, colouring of the objects within th€)ra,i¥ge 
of his sight, it soon became utterly impossible 
to pourtray. He walked along the sea-shore 
in the direction of the promontory of Gaieta. 
The moon gleamed upon the waves and the 
rocks, with a brightness which seemed like the 
mitigated radiance of the Sun. He had never 
seen the Morning Star so large, so soft, so fair : 
it was as the promise of light to some other 
world, as though it were some infant orb of, 
day. The waters now broke gently at his 
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&et. The sky (m the opposite side of the bay 
became rich with crimson sun-gleams. H^ 
gazed one moment upon the fading softness of 
the Night ; the next upon the deepening splen<- 
dotir of the Day ; while he caught the thrilling 
tones of the nightingale as they were occasion^ 
sdly borne upon some gentle breeze, now irag^ 
rant with the perfume of the orange trees with 
which that coast abounds. Surely never were 
forms of external beauty so varied, so harmo^ 
nious, aivd so impressive ! /" 

Arvendel returned to Mola with feelings 
of ardent gratitude to God ; and offered the 
earnest prayer to be enabled to consecrate 
eteiiy feculty of his mind to the service of his 
griierous and munificent Benefactor. 

Ere he finally quitted the Roman states, he 
again passed a few moments at the Lake of 
Albano, and amidst the yet sweeter scenery of 
Titoli. Nor was it possible to walk upon the 
peaocefulbflls^here Horace and MeceeAas had 
often looked together towards the strife of 
Romei or to gaze upon the conflict of those 
mi^ty waters which thunder down the rockd 
to the quiet vale brfow ; or to behold the 
beautiful Temple of Vesta, which yet crowns 
the brow of the precipice, witliQut renewed 
emotions of anxiety and surprise as to the 
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wasted efforts of human power, and the vaiii 
labyrinth of human activity. Those waters 
struggle on ; but the ears which listened to 
them are closed for ever in the grave ! 

As Arvendel approached the limits of Tus- 
cany, the fields, the peasantry, the whole 
scene assumed a new aspect. A moral blight, 
with but few exceptions, seems to rest upon the 
Papal and the Neapolitan states. Tuscany, on 
the contrary, presented to Arvendel a scene of 
ease and health, comfort and civilization. The 
government of Tuscany has been, for many 
years, mild, liberal, and paternal . Lancasterian 
schools are still permitted, and the Scriptures 
are not excluded from hands which wish to 
reach them. On the character of the influ- 
ential ranks of society Arvendel pondered with 
a sigh. But the general aspect of the country 
was unspeakably refreshing. As the summer 
sun, yet temperate in its heat, lighted lip the 
undulating Appennines, and the rich vale of 
Amo, and threw back its rays from the walls 
and towers of Florence, Arvendel felt disposed 
to linger long upon so bright a spot. — Florence 
soon presented many and growing attractions 
to his mind. The massy and grated walls of 
her ancient palaces recalled his thoughts to the 
struggles of her better days — to the mighty 
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genius of many to whom science and freedom 
owe ; the debt of a generous gratitude. He 
walked with high feelings amidst the tombs of 
Santa Croce, which, with that of many other 
heroes, enclose the dust of Galileo. He often 
recalled impressions, excited in the Vatican, 
before the crushing sorrows of the Niobe. He 
could gaze with unsated pleasure upon that 
interesting statue ; which he left but to share 
the holier grief of the Magdalene of Carlo 
Dolce, to his mind, perhaps, the most affecting 
picture he had ever beheld. 

With Florence, Arvendel connected in after- 
days some of the purest remembrances of friend- 
ship and of science. He met, on those smiling 
banks of the Arno, several of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, with whom he enjoyed varied and 
Christian intercourse. The recollection of 
those fertile valleys and vine-clad scenes, has 
been often pleasant to his soul ! He took, at 
length, his last view of Florence from the heights 
of the Appennines, and descended towards Bo- 
logna, struck forcibly by the observation of the 
direct connection of civilization and happiness 
with the feeblest glimmering of truth, and with 
the exercise of a government in the smallest 
degree liberal and just. 

Though embosomed beneath an Italian sky. 
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amidst the delicious scenery of Como, Arven*- 
del longed once more to breathe the stirring 
and mountain air of Switzerland. Crossing 
the chain of Alps by the passage of Mount 
Cenis, he quickly renewed more than his 
former enjoyments by the blue waters of the 
Lake of Geneva. 
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GENEVA. 

With Geneva Arvendel waa already wdl ac- 
quainted. He had passed^ daring the preceding 
summer^ several months upon the borders of 
that lovely lake ; and had there formed a very 
intimate union with many natives, whose Chris- 
tian character and whose social friendship he 
had learned greatly to value. 

To return to this scenery, and to resume the 
pleasure of this intercourse, was, in some re- 
spects, as if to reach home. Deeply interested 
as he had been amidst the brilliant scenes of 
Italy ; delighted as he had been with the per- 
fect forms of beauty and of art, which those 
regions display ; yet, the moral aspect of the 
country had been, to his view, inexpressibly 
dark and afflictive. The instruments and pro- 
babilites of moral culture appeared to him 
rather to diminish than increase. Except in 
Tuscany, the recurrence to ancient ignorance 
and superstitions was everywhere evident. No 
friendly light . blazed forth to chase away the 
^oomy images of evil, and to conduct the citizen 
of Earth to the better heritage of Heaven. In 
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no scene^ indeed, had Arvendel been so entirely 
interested; from no scene had he derived 
such vivid moral impressions; and with no 
climate could he connect the consciousness of 
warmer gratitude to God, or of more elevated 
sensations with respect to the future wbrld ;- - 
but these sensations were connected with the 
history of the past, rather, than with the events 
oithe present time. The existing institutions — 
the habits, the views, the feelings of the coun- 
try—had been brought into no sympathy with 
his own mind. He had lived chiefly among 
the dead of distant ages, or among the inani- 
mate forms of natural beauty — the living scene' 
had been unattractive. The power and in-: 
fluence and wishes of authority, appeared to 
himtoberepugnanttotruth and righteousness. 
The strife and stir of life were exerted to regain 
the despotism once so effectually exerted over 
the human mind. The cause of genuine Chris- 
tianity seemed to retrograde. He had seen 
ceremonies, but not instruction. The religious 
and political system appeared to be aggressive 
upon human happiness. He had seen this sys- 
tem in its sources : the fountain was polluted ; 
the streams cannot be healthful. He could 
believe, and the hope was consolatory to his 
mind, that many escape the withering influences 
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of a . distorted .Christianity, whose precise ten- 
dendes. they understand not. He could believe, . 
that the truth, intermingled with the falsehoods 
which yet predominate in the system, might,, 
under a higher blessing, prove nutritious to the 
heart, while the . accompaiiying errors played 
harmlessly around the imagination. He often 
loved to apply to the present condition of Italy 
the jecord, of. Heaven to the intrepid :but 
despondipg Elijah : " Yet have I reserved to: 
myself seyen. thousand men, who have nofc 
bowed, thif knee to Baal/! Still the sy^em 

s 

itself, connected with the re^ligion of. Rome, he 
had learned to contemplate with augmented, 
feelings of repugnance and of sorrow. He had: 
seen little in this mode of Christianity to redeem: 
its essential injuries to the human heart, and. 
its actual hostility to the genuine claims of 
Jesus Christ. It appeared to him a scheme 
which, in its full and fair operation, can admit of 
nothing great, liberal, generous, or expansive. 
It. is founded upon assumptions which light, 
must invalidate* and which instruction must; 
disprove. Darkness and despotism are its strong-, 
holds. The radiance of the Scriptures discovers* 
the. deformities which lie traced upon /'the 
inner chambers of its imagery;" and, conse-i 
quently, it can never give free and honest scope 
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to their diffusion. It must forget itself; it must 
paralyse its preceding efforts ; it must rise above 
its own aims, ere it can sympathise with the 
joy of that generous prisoner at ancient Rome^ 
who exclaimed) amidst the chains of personal 
captivity, ** The word of God is not bound ! " 

Hence the impressions which Italy is caU 
culated> to make are painful^ though exciting^. 
That fair land expands to the view, at once the 
sepulchre of the past and the prison of the pre- 
sent hopes of man. Yet the sun smiles upon its 
scenery with a loveliness which, e^h amidst' 
the spiritual gloom, captivates and seduces the 
imagination. Arvendel had frequently, for a 
moment, forgotten the degradation, in the ab- 
solute enchantment of Italy. But as he re- 
traced his way to Switzerland, he could more 
calmly bring into contrast before his mind the 
value of moral and of external beauty. 

The sensations derived from a return to pal*- 
pable Protestantism, were truly refreshing to his 
heart. He felt a sympathy with living man to 
be far more productive, than a sympathy with 
ruins, colours, waves, and sun-beams. It was a 
cheerful reflection to his mind, that there are 
countries in which power and influence can 
be exerted in the cause of human happiness, 
without carrying destruction to a prevalent 
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system ; where error is the blemish, not the form; 
where the unchecked operation of the system 
would be warmth, and instruction, and hope ; 
where the ascendant voice would be the voice 
* of God inviting the outcast and ignorant to the 
sacred asylums of truth and eternity. The 
conviction was as health to his soul. ^ 

Arvendel had now the privilege and the en- 
joyment to be surrounded by many who wel- 
comed him to their intercourse with all the 
warm frai^ess of the Swiss character, and 
with all the fearless confidence of genuine 
Christianity. Weeks rolled silently away, and 
stamped daily a deeper impression of delight 
upon his heart. The external scene was, in 
itself, in no usual degree attractive. The dis- 
tant Alps, the near blue waters of the lake, and 
the groves upon its banks, became familiar and 
dear to Arvendel, even as though they were 
living associates ! 

The intense interest excited by the sun-sets 
among these Alpine regions, no description can 
delineate. The illumined summits of Mont 
Blanc; the roseate fires which kindle upon those 
eternal snows long after the sun has quitted the 
valleys, often presented to the imagination of 
Arvendel the brightest images of God and of 
eternity : or they symbolised before him the 
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glowing hopes of Christianity, when the baffled 
expectations of the world have cast their dark 
and cold shadows across the wounded heart ! 

It was often, to Arvendel, a theme of pro- 
found regret and sorrow that the members of 
the national church of Geneva appeared, in 
many unequivocal instances, to oppose those 
views of truth, which her founders had deemed 
essential to the best interests of her citizens, 
both here and hereafter. It was often, amidst 
these painful conflicts, his ardqpit prayer^ 
that the love of pure truth might revive; 
that prejudice and heat might die away; 
that the Scriptures might cause again their 
mighty voices to be heard ; and that the Spirit 
of God might pour forth his living warmth 
upon her temples and her ministers ! 

An eye-witness to these religious struggles, 
Arvendel was compelled to sigh over the former 
piety of this Protestant church, as over a vine 
once rich and fruitful, "which the Lord had 
planted." The beautiful imagery and the 
pensive wishes of David harmonised, at those 
moments, with the complexion of his thoughts. 
" The hills were covered with the shadow of 
this vine, and the boughs thereof were as the 
goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs unto 
the sea, and her branches unto the river. Why 
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hast thou broken down her hedges, so that they 
who pass by her way do pluck her ? The boar 
out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild 
beast out of the field doth devour it. Return, 
we beseech thee, O Grod of hosts ! look down 
firom heaven, and visit this vine, and the vine- 
yard which thy right hand has planted, and the 
branch which thou madest so strong for thy- 
self." 

Invited by the warmth of a bright July sun, 
Arvendel now accompanied some valued friends 
on a visit to Ghamouni. It was an excursion pro- 
ductive of great enjoyment. Commencing with 
Bonneville in the narrow valley of the Arve, the 
whole intermediate distance toChamouni unfolds 
a multitude of objects which are calculated to 
make the strongest impression on the senses. 
Arvendel passed a night at St. Martin's, in the 
valley of Salenche ; and from the bridge over the 
Arve once more beheld a sun-set which those 
alone can appreciate who have witnessed its 
splendour. The whole valley had now lost the 
day-light, and the base of the mighty monarch 
of the Alps was shrouded in the finest masses 
of dark cloud. The lofty summits meanwhile, 
glowing with those roseate flames already 
described, seemed like a burning platform, 
upon which some celestial Herald might 

F2 
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be supposed ready to descend, in order to 
renew his high message of Redemption to the 
world! Often has Arvendel been enabled to 
recal this scene of splendour with powerful 
eflficacy, when, in moments of solitude and of 
hope, he has wished to detach his affections 
from the earth, and to throw them forward into 
the richer possessions of eternity ! 

The scenery along the vale of Servoz to that 
of Chamouni, presents a bright succession of 
beautiful objects. Those who have ascended 
to the heights of Montanvert ; who have stood 
upon the sea of ice, from whence the Glacier de 
Bois descends ; who have reached the opposite 
summit of la Flechere, and have confronted 
that gigantic cleft in the mountain where the 
Mer de Glace expands her frozen waves ; those 
who have seen, beneath the radiance of a sum- 
mer sun, the contrast between verdant valleys 
and unbroken snows ; who have gazed in love 
and silence upon the majestic . aiguilles — 
those mighty points, which seem, as St. Clair 
afterwards remarked, like "the deep sighs 
of nature," the upward aspirations of this 
depressed world towards God and eternity ; — 
such persons will sympathise with the varied 
emotions of Arvendel, as he paused, with 
an almost breathless interest, upon the stu* 
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pendous scene before him. The power, the 
wisdom, the beauty exhibited in these works 
of God, arrested and occupied all the faculties 
of his soul. He returned to Geneva, he 
hoped, with larger aims and with warmer cha- 
rities. He recollected with gratitude and joy, 
that the great Antitype of all this beauty was 
God himself; and that the unrepealed pro- 
mise had been made to him, and to many, 
that they should ere long, see that God " face 
to face, and know even as they are known ! " 

Soon after his return from Ghamoiini, 
Arvendel had the sincere gratification to 
meet agaift his friend St. Clair. They often 
walked by the tranquil shores of the lake ; 
and conversed together, amidst all that fine 
scenery, over the more express and re- 
vealed declarations of God. They seemed 
powerfully to feel the God of nature to be 
the God of the Bible. The voice of both 
volumes alike appeared to be, ** Acquaint thy- 
self with God, and be at peace" — ** contem- 
plate his character, and your felicity is siire." 
On one of these occasions of friendly inter- 
fcourse, the conversation turned to the recol- 
lections of their native land. 

** Absence," observed Arvendel, ** has given, 
I find, some additional elasticity to my feelings. 
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I sometimes spring forward in thought to 
former scenes, and to former friends, with a nevr 
emotion of pleasure. Distance from home has^ 
at least dra^vn out the ** latent heat" of my affec- 
tions. I have occasionally felt some symptoms 
of the mat du pays ; and I can now quite con- 
ceive the existence of such a disease amongst 
the exiled inhabitants of a country like 
this. Contemplating the g'randeur of the 
scenery, and the distinctness of its features^ 
I can well imagine, that, in a foreign and tamer 
land, the form of a mountain and the blueness 
of a lake should come back upon the heart in 
aid of its recollections of home^ wfth a power 
and a freshness difficult to resist.'' 

St. Clair readily admitted the magnificence 
of the external scene, and the warm frankness 
of the inhabitants to be greatly attractive, 
'' To pass in Switzerland the short remnant of 
my days, I have sometimes thought would 
not offer much violence to my feelings." 

*' And yet," said Arvendel, ** such an 
opinion is perhaps more easily formed than 
retained. Might it not happen that your 
own ' land of the mountain and the flood ' 
should return upon your thoughts with a 
a livelier claim than you at present imagine it 
to urge ? Nor would I, my friend, that a warm 
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and honest heart should be able thus easily to 
break the ties which link us to our native soil. 
Constituted as we are — multiplied as were our 
early wants^ and scanty as have been our own 
resources — were it not a species of treachery 
to forget the cradle where maternal hands 
first rocked us to our rest ? Do we not 
owe, besides, the emotions of gratitude to the 
scene and to the tenement where we first felt 
the powers of our moral existence, and first 
tasted of the charities of social life ? Certain 
undefined longings of the heart, I suspect, would 
interrupt your repose upon these foreign shores. 
Would not the recollections of infancy and of 
youth steal in, as pale spectres upon the soli* 
tude of your evening meditations ? " 

** I dare say that you are right," replied 
St. Clair. ** I sometimes, even now, long to 
grasp again the friendly hands which may soon 
be cold in death. Some there are who cannot 
remain much longer on earth. I would fain 
see them once more, ere they part with time." 

",This feeling," said Arvendel, *' has lately 
pressed much upon my own mind. Death 
makes rapid inroads upon the little circle in 
which our more warm affections move. I have 
felt this at some moments so intensely, as to 
tremble lest the lapse of a single week should 
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interpose between me and others the impassible 
barrier of the grave. Some of my friends ' have 
fallen asleep ' since 1 left my native shore. I 
would not willingly linger in order to augment 
their number. I fear also to be accused of 
neglecting home duties and nearer claims." 

" The motives of absence," remarked St. 
Clair, '* and the effects of travelling, are, how- 
ever, sometimes, I thinks miseoncdved and 
mistated. I may be accused of neglecting 
duties, and of quitting occupations which I- 
ought to fill up. But are not these accusations 
in part at least, connected with ignorance of the 
moral conditions of my mind^ and of the actual 
influence which the objects with \s^hich I am 
conversant may exert over the interior cha- 
racter of my mind ? Others are not conscious 
of my perceptions. I have watched some- 
what closely the effects of my intercourse with 
the Continent, and I am thankfiil to be able 
to place these effects to the creditor's side of 
thy moral account." 

** This is certainly a world more or less of 
hasty judgment," rejoined Arvendel, **and of in- 
temperate decision « With the kindest intentions^ 
our friends frequently mistake our motives, and 
bring us to the bar of a very indistinct vision. 
Yet the watchfulness of our social circle is* 
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tlpon f he whole/ a great blessing. I love to 
thiak that others care for my conduct/ and 
wish me faithful to the interests specifically 
committed to my trust." 

** I love your remark," said St. Clair. In 
a cold and bleak world, to be dear to a 
single bosom is a reasonable consolation. 
The effort of affection is pleasant, even though 
it should be erroneous. I would wish like- 
wise to recollect the Scriptural caution,— 
' Happy is he that condemneth not himself in 
that which he alloweth ' to himself. The evils 
of a long absehce from our fire-side duties and 
enjoyments may be many and great. I fear 
that some linger on the Continent in absolute 
idleness: mtoy deaden, by frivolous occupa- 
tions> the religious impressions which they have 
received in early life, and unite themselves to 
the evil, rather than to the good, which they 
find in the scenes around them. Who has not 
often grieved at the facility with which we 
amalgamate with evil ? I have observed with 
pain, that many, who appeared to reverence at 
home the institutions of God, scruple not to 
forget them in a foreign land. The violation 
of the sanctity of the Sabbath is a striking in- 
stance of this dereliction of principle." 

"This is, however," said Arvendel^ ** the 
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dark side of the question ; and it is here that 
those who are ready to condemn the loiterer 
upon the Continent find the strong-hold of 
their severer reflections. There is, however, a 
brighter view of the subject; and you are, 
St. Clair, I am sure, ready to speak in its 
favour.'' 

" I certainly reflect with gratitude," replied 
St. Clair, '^ on the numerous blessings which 
I have enjoyed upon the Continent. The very 
scenery of the countries through which I have 
passed, has been to me a school of varied obser* 
vation. The magnificent forms of beauty and of 
grandeur among which I have lived, have often 
brought me into a more powerful and distinct 
connection with God. I associate .God more 
easily with his works than I did formerly. 
My imagination, I trust, is richer in its moral 
impressions. The mighty Alps have been in- 
structors to me, whose lessons I cannot easily 
forget." 

** The vestiges of antiquity,'' observed Ar- 
vendel, ** have also formed a part of this 
scenery not to be overlooked. We have thus, 
in an emphatic manner, lived with the dead, 
and have felt the vanity of this lower life. 
The world has to me contracted its limits, and 
its objects their importance, since I came into 
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visible intercourse with these appalling relics 
of the past. Fame, conquest, dominion, wealth— 
what are they ?-— the meteors of a moment. 
I have felt forcibly the moral degradation to 
which the gratifications of sense conduct. Th^ 
dignity of man lies in his connections with 
eternity." 

St. Clair admitted the aspect of the living 
Continent, to have likewise afforded much 
matter for useful reflection. '' The profound 
darkness, the subjection of the intellect and 
of the heart to the withering forces of despo- 
tism and superstition, the absence of all great 
and liberal effort to meliorate the condition 
and to enlarge the knowledge of our spe- 
cies, which we have witnessed, more espe- 
cially in Italy, cannot fail to endear to us the 
noble and Christian efforts which are shedding 
their bright influences over the surfacfe of our 
own population." 

'* The free spirit of our . institutions,'* re- 
marked Arvendel, " the wide interest taken 
by numbers in the spiritual welfare of man- 
kind, the d^ep sympathy which pours its 
generous tide over the desolate portions of the 
earth, and which connects with its own the, 
eternity of others ; have indeed combined to 
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render our country as a radiant spot amid the 
waves, from which the beams of truth are 
shedding their mild light on every side." 

" I have certainly learned to value at a 
higher price," rejoined St. Clair , ** the Chris- 
tian exertions of England, since I have wit- 
nessed the superstitions of Italy, and the 
religious intolerance of some parts of Swit- 
zerland. The Society for the ' diffusion of the 
Scriptures has often struck me as the very pillar 
of truth ; or, in accordance with your own ima- 
gery, as the brightest luminary of the moral 
world. I contemplate England, at once, with 
the veneration of a child and with the grati- 
tude of a friend." 

'*I trust," said Arvendel, ** that we shall re- 
turn to the liberal institutions of our native 
land with distinct sensations of thankfulness, 
and with an urgent conviction of the responsi- 
bility under which our own share of light and 
of influence will more or less place us. Life is 
short, and human sorrows are many. If God, 
in any measure, has healed the diseases of our 
own minds, is it not that we may feel iand 
administer to, those of others ? * As we have 
received mercy, we faint not.' A perception of 
the generous character of God is a death-blow 
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to indolence and to self-love. * Go and do thou 
likewise," is a sound which will sometimes 
vibrate to the very core of a Christian heart." 

' 'While I thus view with gratitude," continued 
St. Clair, "the contrast which I have formed be- 
tween the civil and religious condition of the 
Continent and that of England, I am, however, 
equally struck with some of the glaring faults 
which we ourselves exhibit. I have often felt 
keenly under the unwarrantable pretensions 
which our countrymen arrogate to themselves 
in their intercourse with other nations. The 
mere fact of being an Englishman, appears to 
them adequate to sustain their pretensions, 
even though dissociated from virtue, candour, 
modesty, and talent. It is really painful to 
mark the habit of self-esteem among some of 
the Continental English. It would not sur^- 
prise me if the name of England were often 
grating to a foreign ear. The legitimate fruit 
of political freedom, and of unrestricted science 
and religion, ought to be seen in personal 
modesty, and in a high and large compassion 
towards those whose circumstances are less 
fortunate than our own." 

The justice of these remarks Arvendel fully 
admitted. "I anticipate," he added, " a return 
to my native land, if with warmer emotions of 
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"My brother," replied St. Clair, in conclusion 
of the subject, '' let us^ at least, make the effort. 
Let tcs transfer the moral element we have loved 
in Switzerland, if possible, to our own shores. 
Is it not our duty, by every lovely courtesy, to 
endear Christianity to the world? Ought it not 
ever to be our generous aim, by the kindliness of 
our own hearts, to attract others to the contem^ 
plation of that munificent Being, who * sought 
not to please himself, ' but others, and to * give 
even his life a ransom for many V " 

The feelings to which Arvendel had referred 
in the commencement of this conversation, 
gained daily in their influence upon his mind. 
Amidst all his enthusiasm for lakes and moun- 
tains, he longed irlresistibly to see again the 
scenes of his infant years, and to converse again 
with the friends of his earlier life. 

Urged by these inward and repeated admo- 
nitions, Arvendel bid, at length, an affectionate 
farewell to his friends at Geneva. Truly he 
left with them the warm, though humble, offers 
ing of his esteem, his gratitude, and his love. 
He had passed by the Lake of Geneva some of the 
happiest hours of his life. The names of Satignj/^ 
PrS TEvSque, Cologny, return often upon his 
ear with all the softness of a magic sound ! 

As from the summit of the Jura mountains, he 
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caught the last look of the blue lake, and the 
illuminated snows beyond, ' he felt that time 
would little prevail to obliterate the traces 
which Switzerland and the Alps had engraven 
upontis heart. The intervening objects had 
not the power to arrest his footsteps. He soon 
bounded over the waters of ^ the channel, and 
approached the white cliffs of Dover. His were, 
at this moment, the keen and mingled emotions 
best known to the unwilling exile — 

<< Who, long detained on foreign shores, 

Pants to return ; and, when he sees afar 
His country's weather-bleached and battered rocks 
From the green wave emerging, darts an eye 
Radiant with joy towards the happy land." , 

A wide region of interest and of anxiety now 
opened to his view ; but as he leaped upon the 
unforgotten strand, the stream of his more 
active associations flowed chiefly in the direc- 
tion of one sheltered valley consecrated to his 
heart, alike by veneration for the dead, as by 
affection to the living ! 
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FLORENCE. 

Sweet are the scenes, and blue the skies. 
Where lofty Appennines arise, 

And Arno winds his way ; 
Where crimson sun-gleams richly glow. 
And bright the valleys smile below, 

In olive verdure gay. 

Fair Florence ! oft the winged hours 
Bring back to view the blooming flowers, 

In vernal gladness dressed, 
I culled amidst thy fruitful plains ; 
And felt the joy which hourly reigns 

Within the grateful breast, 

When Heav*n connects its sheltering care 
With wishes breathed in ard^t prayer, 

And thoughts which soar above ; 
When health regains unwonted sway. 
And Hope's fond gleams refreshing, stay, 

To gild the home of Love ! 

Fair Florence ! once thy heroes toiled ; 
And proud Oppression back recoiled. 
And felt his death-pangs near ; 
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But now within thy massy walls 
Freedom in vain the strife recdt. 

And claims the patriot*s tear ! 

Beneath Ausonia*s brilliant skies 
Prostrate her mighty banner lies, 

While sinks the hopeless mind : 
In Croce's aisles sleep all thy great, 
And stern the arm which binds thy fate 

To sorrows undefined ! 

Oh, if the light of God o'erspread 
These fairest regions of the dead. 

How bright its beams would play ! 
But dense the veil of moral gloom 
Which all a nation's hopes entomb. 

And dark thy future day ! 

Yet, Florence, I would thank thee well 
For joys which cheer, and hopes which swell 

To soothe domestic woe : 
Long may thy vine-clad valleys smile. 
And Friendship's warmth thy hours beguile, 

And soft thy breezes blow ! 
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MOLA DI GAIETA*. 

On bright Ausonia*s sunny shore I stood, 
Wberie fragrant forests fringe Caieta's flood. 
The orange hung its blossoms o'er the vale. 
And curled the waves beneath the scented gale. 
Scarce had the rosy Mom her hues displayed 
On eastern skies ; still on the softened shade 
The quiet moon-beam smiled, and shed a light 
So meek, yet warm, upon that summer night, 
That never Rapture formed a fairer hour. 
Nor gifled Nature own'd a richer dower. 

Alone I wandered on that classic shore, 
While loaded memory opened all her store 
Of thoughts concealed ; and other days revived. 
And sadder visions, from the 'grave derived ! 
Amidst these brilliant scenes, ere Christian Hope 
Gave fervid Fancy all her joyous scope. 
And wing untired, to urge her radiant way 
To fields ethereal, and the climdB of day. 
Did Tully muse upon this sea-girt strand, 
And mourned o'er all the woes which scourged the land I 

* The ruins of Cicero's villa, and his grass-grown tomb, are still 
visible at Mola di Gaieta. 
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Here Tully traced the meteors of the soul, 
Which flashed a roseate light, and fondly stole 
Some transient image of ideal bliss — 
As dying sun-beams, which the mountains kiss, 
Then leave the summits to a paler snow. 
And sicklier darkness than the valleys know ! 
Here did that social mind the future scan, 
And ponder o'er the strange events of mtin ! 
Marked the high range of free excursive thought, 
And noblest wishes, when the bosom, fraught 
With all that gilds Creation's moral scene. 
Surmounts the stormy clouds that intervene. 
And rests exultant on some brighter spot. 
Where foes are vanquished, or where war is not ! 

But proud philosophy could not sustain 
Her buoyant hopes : the meteors gleamed in vain ! 
Back rolled these towering wishes on the heart. 
And crushed emotions, which no power of art 
Could fix perpetual in the doubting soul. 
Its courage strengthen, or its f^ars controul ! 
Consummate master of forensic skill. 
Potent to mould the passions at thy will ! 
Vain was each conflict for thy oton success. 
And keen the pangs of baffled tenderness ! 
O'er thy dark days no suns celestial rolled ; 
No gifled seer the brightening future told ; 
The voice Cumean, and the Delphic art. 
Could pour no balm upon the festcr'd part ; 
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Could wipe no tear by stern oppression wrung, 
Nor draw the dart which envious bosoms stung. 
The grave was all the solace known to thee. 
Or cold and bleak thy dim futurity ! 

Why hung yon barrier veil so dense and strong, 
The night of Gentile sorrows to prolong? 
Why drooped the souls of restless thought subh'me, 
And sank to earth who outstripped space and time ? 
Why stretched in vain the cordage of the mind, 
For knowledge ardent, yet to doubt resigned ? 
Mysterious days! — Yet why these questions rise; 
Why dare impeach the wisdom of the Skies ? 
Can this weak eye, with bright and eagle ray 
The eternal links of Providence survey ? 
Or scan the beauty of that hidden chain 
Which binds to man his pleasure and his pain ? 
Oh, rather, counselled by seraphic lays, 
To Heaven-bom Truth my feebler glance I raise ! 
I mark thee, Saviour, as the wilds I roam. 
The exile's Refuge, and the outcast's Home ; 
I taste the nutriment of Faith divine. 
And gather manna where the sun- beams shine ! 
I climb in hope the rugged steep of life, 
And fearless front its struggle and its strife ; 
I hail from far the climes of geniaL air. 
Where never thrill'd one sigh of earth's despair ; ^ 
I mark the realms where joys perpetual beam, 
And all are brighter even than they seem ! 
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SUN-SET AMONG THE ALPS. 

Oh, who can paint the glowing scene, ^ 
The chequered beams, disturbed, serene, 

Of that departing ray. 
When, at the close of evening hour. 
Nature puts forth her varied power. 

To cheer the dying day ! 

I walked, blue Leman, by thy shore. 
Yet fondly loved, though seen no more. 

To trace that fiame of light ; 
Quick to my heart the vision ^oke. 
As all its mingled glories broke 

Upon the raptured sight. 

The plains were wr^ped in storm and shade, 
And jdark the Mole * its height displayed 

In giant strength of form ; 
While in the' horizon's depth of light 
The snowy Alps reflected bright 

A radiance o'er the storm. 



* A mountain in the immediate vicinity of Geneva, which from its 
inferior height forms a fine contrast, by the setting sun, with the 
majestic and illuminated Alps in the distance. 
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Vainly the pencil strives to mark 
The fitful contrast, bright and dark, 

These giant scenes display, 
When black and murky sweeps the cloud, 
And towers that mountain, firm and proud', 

Scorning the heaven-bom ray : 

When, still beyond, the mightier forms 
That brfive these nearer, passing storms. 

Their Alpine crests uprear. 
From heaven's sweet sun its beams receive, 
And smile when all things seem to grieve, 

And gild dun Evening's tear. 

In deeper shade the welkin scowled, 
And, rising now, the night-winds howled 

Through Autumn's foliage dry ; 
Yet still those Alps in bright repose 
Flung back from everlasting snows 

A light which would not die ! 

Tlie mingled vision, bright yet wild, 
Pourtray'd, as nature frown'd and smiFd, 

Emblems of lofly kind. ' 
That nearer mountain seem'd to tell, 
As dark it threw its sullen spell. 

The stem resolve of mind, 

When, firm in pride of Reason's power, 
The Sceptic meets his mortal hour 
Without one sunny ray ; 
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Spurns from his soul the holy light, 
Which sheds acrolus the globm of night 
The rainbow hues of day ! 

But mark yon burnished points of snow ! 
As day-dreams fade, they brighter gloWf 

While all around is pale : 
Thus Faith illumes our darkening year& ; 
In Death's bleak shade her trophy tears, 

And brightens all the vale ! 
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FAREWELL LINES TO COLOGNY. 

The wind3 Of Eveiiing swept the withered trees ; 

The sullen clouds on Jura's height hung cold ; 
The waVeSy responsive, Iq the fbesheiung breeze^ 

In rugged murmurs Summer's absence told. 

There gleamed no ray from western skies afar ; 

There came no songster to the leafless grove ; 
While, through the broken clouds, the meek pale star 

To check the growing darkness vainly strove. 

Yet, 'mid the wrecks of Autumn^s chilly day 
Can Fanci/ wake the summer vision bright ; 

And the aad breast, when friends are far alvay. 
By fond Remembrance can recal their sight. 

They are not gone, whose voice we hear no more ; 

They are not gone, whose smile no more we see : 
The jcindred spirit bounds the mountain o'er, 

True to thy touch, magnetic Sympathy ! 

'Tis Friendship's high prerogative to trace. 
E'en in the farthest clime, the nearest joy : 

Her's are the thoughts which bind, attract, embrace ; 
Her golden ties no distance can destroy ! 
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For what Is Friendship, but the Truth impressed 
With living lustre on the radiant soul ? 

A seal celestial on the gifted breast, 

A winged power, which breaks from earth's controul ? 

Tociched by her spell, ethereal heights we gain, 
And link our being to the Source of love ; 

Spring from the cold, bl^ heritage of pain. 
And meet associate in the. climes above ! 

The social joys of high celestial themes 
Die not, as fade the purple hues of eye 

On mountain brows — these are the kindled beams 
Which radiate ever, nor the heart deceive ! 

Oh bright communion of inmiortal minds, 

Whom Heaven's rich grace hath ransomed back to God, 
Thine are the links which life eternal binds, 

And thine the pathways which the good have trod ! 

Soon shall disease arrest to long repose, 

And chain the mortal to his dark retreat ; 

Soon shall the dewy hill of earth enclose 

The perished heart, where fond pulsations beat : 

But this communion lives again from dust, 
Unbroke its rapture, and its fire unspent : 

To fairer scenes awakes the sleeping just. 
Where joy is victor, and the tomb is rent ! 
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THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 

Mild o'^r the lake the crescent moon-beams played, 
And stole from darkness all its deeper shade ; 
A silver softness hpvered o'er the scene, 
And western whispers lulled the hour serene ; 
Luxurious Fancy, touched by such a night. 
Stamped on each form ?i€r impress of delight ; 
Threw o'er the wave, the herb, the rock, the plain, 
Those fruitful regions of her favoured reign, 
A shade so chastened, that it scarcely seemed 
The robe of night by fondest poets dreamed. 

Calm be the heart to welcome such a time. 
The pictured beauty of Italia's clime ; 
Yet dearer far to me these waters blue. 
Once true to virtue, as to science true, 
Oh, dearer^ar Geneva's colder wave. 
Than brightest shores Ausonia's waters lave ! 

Thy name, Geneva, long shall urge its claim. 
Owned by the hearty when even lost to fame. 
Though on thy shpre there breathes no magic line. 
No Maro carolled as with lips divine ; 
Though at proud Rome I lefl the classic spell. 
Where Tully pleaded, and where Cesar fell ; 
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Yet hast thou charms to Mind more justly dear, 

Than Memory gleans by Rome's funereal bier. 

The great, the lofty, of that elder day, ' 

When patriot valour bore a mighty sway ; 

The herjQi^s blasot^d on imperial wallfe. 

Whose gallant deeds a fickle state recals ; — 

These to tl^eir country's iM}rth few gifU supplied i 

To conqu^sft, valour, more than x»Qrth allied : 

These left no beacon^, when tbey sank to rest. 

To light the darkness of a generoii$. breast :. 

Their hojp^s, their fears, to earth-bor«. glorieB tend, 

Their couutr/s ckampiony ttot their owntrf^Jriend ! 

But thou, Geneva 1 when tbe prostrate world 

Her blood-stained batmer indolently fUried, 

And stciO(ied to priestly craft, an awful prey, 

And basely flung the ark of God away ; 

Thou, thou, Geneva, gave thy Calvin's name* 

To conflicts worthy of a nation's fitme. 

He hew'd the lAadkles of usurped contiroid. 

And gave to frtodom the immortal soul ; 

Felt for the world a hrc^her's ardent 2oal, 

And nobly toiled its gangrened wounds to heal ! 

With kindred spirits .worked the giant plan. 

To tear from priestly grasp the rights of man. 

To pour a living radiance round his grave 

And all his hopes with outstretched arms to istave ! 



* The Author offers no opinion here, in reference to Calvin's 
theological tenets, but simply in reference to his moral courage and 
Christian energy as a Reformer. 
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Such thoughts, GeneTa, yields thy mountain strandi 
The once famed Goshen of each bleeding land ! 
Oh that the streaming light thy Calvin shed 
Athwart the caverns of the mental dead^ 

m 

Might yet avail thy erring course to guide, 
Ere Passion dashes on the rock of Pride ! 
Ere darker judgments o'er thy churches roll, 
Thy temples left, but gone the light and soul ! 

Yet are there those who mourn thy fallen state 
From ancient splendour, and from high debate; 
Who long again thy manly port to see, 
And catch once more thy chaunt of liberty ; 
Who bum to view thy lifted banner shine. 
Inscribed with truths celestial and divine ! 

And thou, associate on this lovely shore, 
Whose name, unhonoured, asks for love the more, 
Thy cordial accents and thy generous aim 
AJriend would sanction, though a nation blame f 
Oh ! long as memory sheds her placid light 
O'er Leman's waves and Jura's snow-clad height 
Oft shall 1 turn thy hallowed warmth to trace, 
Thy zeal to hide me in my God's embrace ; 
Oft shall I hear, on holy morn, thy voice 
By Zion's strains, invite me to rejoice ! 
Though Albion's cli£Ps once more extend their arms, 
To hearts unexiled opening all their charms. 
Though patriot fondness now my steps reclaim, 
In distant realms, still constant, and the same, 

H 
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Yet shall Affection brighten oft her eye. 

And wish thy form, remembered Friend, were nigh ! 

A quicker pulse the glowing thought attest, 

And fair Geneva's visions soothe the breast ! 
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VIEW OF DOVER CLIFFS, 

ON RSrURNINO TO ENGLAND. 

We felt no gale, we heard no deafening roar ; 
The wavea in whispers curled upon the shore ; 

In softness all was dressed. 
Twas such a mild and gently witching hour. 
As steals from sorrow half its cruel power. 
And cheats the heart to rest. 

The bark scarce kissed the pure and glassy way. 
In all her gallant pride and streamers gay. 

While summer sun-beams smiled. 
Fai|r Albion*s rocky cliffs, at distance seen, 
Wakened within a thousand thoughts serene, 

And many a rapture wild I 

We stood upon the bright and crowded deck, 
And loved that fair horizon speck. 

And watch'd its clearer view : 
'Mid bounding hopes, the heart, exulting, swelled. 
By many a lofty motive urged, impelled. 

To patriot feeling true ! 

In brighter climes, where vines and olives grow, 
Where Amo's waves in tranquil murmurs flow. 
And graceful mountains rise ;— * 
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I 

In classic realms, where Rome's proud turrets swell, 
And mouldering columns monumental tell, 
To sadly gazing eyes. 

The tale of glory past ; — in wilder scene, 
Where Savoy's sultry suns may intervene. 

Nor stain the* eternal snow ; 
Where Alpine rocks their massy forms display, 
And lift the spirit on its heavenward way. 

Till all be lost below : 

Amidst such rich and glowing climes of Arty 
Or realms where Nature's accents to the heart 

Address a loftier tone. 
Long had we wandered ; and full oft the time 
Had felt the impress of a joy sublime, 

To tamer lands unknown. 

• 

But, verdant Albion ! now thy tame and wave- worn strand. 
Beneath a colder sky, by fewer zeph3rrs fanned. 

Yields to the exiled soul 
An image dearer than those brilliant forms. 
Those vine-clad vales, those mountain storms. 

Where avalanches roll. 

Oh ! tell the keen and hallowed thrills of heart 

■ 

Remembered scenes of infancy impart. 

When life is on the wane ; 
When parent dust the cold dark tomb inurns. 
And unforgetting tenderness returns, 

But hears no voice again ! 
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Oh ! tell the beating pulses of the breast, 
When life owned early Friendship's zest, 

And Hope could well beguile ! 
When that fond Brother marked his generous aim, 
Through Earth's drear vale, unwearied and the same, 

To mad^e that valley smile ! 

Land of my chequered hours, ^* land of my sires,'* 
Where Freedom's sacred flame each bosom fires, 

And Truth illumes the day. 
Again I touch thy firm and sea-girt shore, 
In grateful accents count my mercies o'er. 

And speed my pilgrim way ! 




PARAPHRASES 

OF 

SCRIPTURE TEXTS, 

CHIEFLY 
WRITTEN AMIDST THE SGENBRT OF THE FOREGOING 

SKETCHES. 
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MATT. XL 28. 

" COME UNTO ME, ALL YE THAT AltS WEARY AND HEAVY 
LADEN, AND I WILL GIVE YOU EEStJ* 

Saviour ! I look alone to Thee 

In this dark world of sin: 
When will the gathering shadows flee. 

And all be light within ? 

My soul, depressed by earthly cares, 

Though anxious, cannot rise : 
My efforts weak, and cold my prayers ; 

I yet thy mercy prize ! 

I know that pleasure, friendship, wealth, 

The vacant heart ne'er filled ; 
Ne'er rendered back its joy, its health, 

Nor warmed what sin had chilled. 

By sense deceived, by Satan tried, 

By earth-born objects lured ; 
A prey to shame, and guilt, and pride ; 

By past resolves uncured. 
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I come at last, with all my grief, 

To ask thy richest grace ; 
I come, expecting large relief 

Within thy heart's embrace ! 

Thy blood has flowed to give me peace, 
Thine arm is stretched to heal ; 

Thy voice can bid each conflict cease. 
And soothe each pain I feel ! 

This jarring, cold, inconstant state, 

Jesus ! subdue, console I 
Kindness like thme, so free, so great, 

The wounded breast makes whole. 

Thy name is Love — thy nature. Truth— 

Thy promise unrepealed ; 
Oh, armed by Thee with strength of youth, 

My faith shall win the field ! 
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1 JOHN III. 2. 

** WBBN HE SHALL APFEARy WB SHALL BB LIKE HIM i FOR 
WE SHALL SEE HIM AS HE IS." 

Yes ! Thou art gone U-they knew thee not ! 

Betrayed.by foes, by friends forgot, 
Cold in the dust thy life is laid ; 

The grave has wrapped thee in its shade. 

m 

A few fpnd tears embalm thy name, 
A few kind hearts partake thy shame ; 

When lo ! the Angels rend thy tomb ! 
The withered flower regains its bloom 1 

Again Thou 'rt gone i This ruined world, 

Thy sacred banner wide unfurled, 
A beauteous scene of conquest smiles. 

Though hell assails, and sin beguiles. 

Bloodless thy trophied glories stand — 
United hearts, hand linked to hand ! — 

Like verdant spots redeemed from waste. 
By dews enriched, by suns embraced. 
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Though f(^w such scenes, in wintry clime, 
Hope springs afar to future time. 

And marks thy triumph, full, complete — 
A world obedient at thy feet! 

Thou wilt appear ! — I too shall see 
Thy face of love — I too shall be 

Amidst the throng, who, waked from dust 
Behold ^e Friend whotai here they trust. 

Yes, Jesus ! clothed in robes of white 
I then shall share the blissful ** right '* 

To enter with Thee Into rest, ; - 
And lean upon thy tender brc^f ! 

I then shall see Thee as thou art. 

And from thy presence never part. — 

From weakness freed, firom sin made pure, 
Long as thy brightest jo3rs endure. 

Shall I, in union with Thy love, 
Drink from etherial founts above ; 

With ransomed saints for ever dwell. 
And never bid one friend " farewell. " 
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DEUT. XXXII. 10. 

" HE FOUND HIM IN A DESERT LANDj AND IN THE WASTE 
HOWLING WILDERNESS .* HE LED HIM ABOUT ; HE IN' 
STRUCTED HIMy HE KEPT HIM AS THE APPLE OF HIS BYE." 

Lone in the desert waste I stand,- > 

Where all is strange and drear : 
No beauty clothes this foreign land — 

The flowers have withered here : 

> 

No cooling streams their currents lend 

To cheer the barren pl^un ; 
No waving branches gently bend, 

To shield from heat and rain ! 

Around are foes : and driving gales 

The burning sands impel i 
The scorching sun-beams blight the vales — 

*Ti8 wild where'er I dwell ! 

Yet Thou art near, roy God, my Friend ! 

This wilderness is thine ; 
Thine arms, unseen, my pathway tend — 

I feel a joy divine ! 
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Oh ! where Thou art, *tis brightness all. 

And grief is but a name ; 
For Thou dost hear, ere yet 1 call, 

And grant whate'er I claim ! 

Faith, too, discloses to my gaze 

A land beyond this scene ; 
Where night is not, but brilliant daya 

Beam o'er a clime serene ! 

There streams refresh, and gales are pure, 

And flowerets never fade ; 
There Peace abidesy and Bliss is sure^ 

And Hope is ne'er delayed I 

Here, " Hope deferred makes sick the soul ; 

But there, was never known. 
As glowing suns their courses roll, 

One joy from Hope had flown ! 

Oh, as I walk this rugged strand, 

In view of that above, 
Jesus ! the pressure of thine hand 

Assures me all is love I 

Though comforts die, and friends forsake,. 

Still constant Thou shalt prove : 
Each earth-built home the winds may shake ; 

My " Rock " they cannot move ! 
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ROMANS VIIL 28. 

*' AND WS KNOW THAT ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR 
GOOD TO THEM THAT LOVE GOD.'* 

The winds were loud, the night was chill. 
No star-gleams slept upon the hill: 
To bnghter scenes I winged my way, 
And mingled with perpetual day ! 
I mused on those who wander here 
In << trembling hope" and filial fear, 
But, glowing with celestial fire, 
To ever-blooming joys aspire. 
A darkly mingled cup is theirs; 
Many their foes, nor few their cares ; 
Their Father's love is rich, but wise ; 
And oft their character he tries, 
By pain — ^by grief — by outward iHs — 
By budding hopes, which sorrow chills — 
By want — disease — ^by friends who die — 
By tears, which withered joys supply. 
Were earth alone their home confessed, 
And the cold grave their final rest, 
Theirs were a lot but ill defined 
A nameless agony of mind ! 
But lift the veil, the future scan — 
This stormy world conceals the plan 
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By Wisdom framed, by Love controuled, 
To save each wanderer of the fold. 
Ohy when the heart's disease is healed, 
And God*s impression brightly sealed 
When all the bosom-pulses beat 
In moral harmony complete ; 
And all thy Godlike Love displayed, 
Gethsemane ! the heart hath swayed ; 
When earth-bOm pleasures weave no more 
Their cruel spells; when, from the. store 
Of consecrated thought, high tl^mes 
Wake ever, and the spirit deems 
A Saviour's grace the only joy, 
A Saviour's praise the just employ ; 
When all Affection's grasping force. 
Unbroken, clings to God, its source ; 
Then shall the day celestial dawn. 
And, earthly images withdrawn. 
In robes of light, at Grod's right hand, 
'Mid visions fair, the soul shall stand ! 
Yes! then the chain its hnks shall close, 
And bind the bosom to repose ; 
Dark providence no more seem strange. 
Nor blooming seasons fear a change ! 
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PSALM LXXIII. 24. 

" THOU SHALT GUIDE ME WITH THY COUNSEL^ AND AFTER- 
WARDS RECEIVE ME WITH GLORY.** 

Ambition swells ; self-love misleads ; 

The wounded bosom quickly bleeds : 
Earth yields no medicine for the mind — 

Passion's delusive, Reason blind. 

Unwise, inconstant, weak, and vain. 
Who 'shall my feeble steps sustain ? 

Where shall I find a lasting rest ? 

A reed which will not pierce the breast ? 

Oh, Saviour ! on the storm* toss'd wave 

My fragile bark *tis thine to save ! 
'Tis thine the beacon-light to rear ; 

Then ocean wrecks I need not fear ! 

Be Thou my wisdom, Thou my guide ; 

Within my heart thy precepts hide : 
Traced out by Thee, my path is right ; 

Noble my aim, my prospect bright. 
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I know there are> who, life survey*dy 
Believe it clear, without a shade ; 

Give their affections to the scene. 

Nor dream of clouds that intervene ! 

Soon flies the vision ! but they wake 

Too late : the baffled heart will break ! — 

Others the fields of science roam, 
There to erect a quiet home : 

Alas r the hour of trial speeds ; 

Some comfort dies — despair succeeds. 
Or Conscience whispers, in the night. 

That all within ma^ not be right. 

Cold Science sheds no lustre here ; 

Still grate those accents on the ear ; 
They will not pause : the voice is strong, 

And wakens fears a restless throng ! 

Oh ! who can tell the gloomy state 

Of him who dreads to meet his fate ; 

Who walks amidst perpetual tombs. 

And, sighing, says, '^ Here nothing bloomsi ! " 

Jesus ! thy counsel meets my case. 
And bids me earth-bom wishes chase ; 

Tells me to curb Affection's power. 

Nor build a nest where tempests lower ! 
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I would obey thy high behest, 

Nor ask that Earth should be my rest ; 

For future ills my heart prepare. 
And cast on Thee my every care. 

If wrecked the hopes which Fancy forms ; 

If on my path the wintry storms 
Of Sorrow fall ; if future time 

Forbid that life should reach its prime ; 

Or if in early youth, alone, 

I gaze upon the sculptured stone 
Which covers all to me most dear. 

And oil receives the gushing tear ; 

Still, Jesus ! thou shalt guide my hand, 
And watch me through the desert land ; 

Thy counsel shall my tears restrain. 
And make me feel that loss is gain I 

Sweet will it be to trust Thy care. 

And in Thy bosom pour my prayer ; 
Sweet will it be Thine arm to need. 
And on thy hidden << manna" feed! 

Thus suns will roll, till from the west 

Life's setting beams will gild my breast ; 

And, as I heave my latest sigh. 

Thy tender love will strength supply ! 
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Then glory dawns — then opens wide 
The grave her portals — then, who died 

In Christ, in beauty wake, and pure, 
And Sorrow gains her perfect cure ! 
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HEBREWS IV. 16. 



LET US THEREFORE COME BOLDLY TO THE THRONE OF 
GRACEy THAT WE MAY OBTAIN MERCY, AND FIND GRACE 
TO HELP IN TIME OF NEED." 



If to the eagle-glance of Truth 

Unrols the register of youth, 
And sins uncancelled barb their dart, 

And strike, and fester in the heart ; 

Or if Remembrance shed her tear, 
And deck afresh the silent bier, 

Where cold in death that bosom lies 
Once warm with fondest sympathies ; 

Then, sufferer ! all thy heart reveal 
To Him whose hand is wont to heal : 

He has Himself felt Sorrow's power. 
And shuddered in the stormy hour. 

Touched with the fellowship of woe, 

He marks the griefs which press thee low : 

¥Yom tearless climes bends down his ear. 
And each sad accent deigns to hear. 
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Go, then, addressf that Throne above ; 

Repose thy cares on Jesu's love : 
'Midst jarring thoughts, He peace supplies ; 

'Midst dying friends, He never dies ! 
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PHILIPPIANS L 21. 

" TO DIE IS gain" 

When musing Sorrow mourns the past, 
And weeps the present pain^ 

How sweet to think of peace at last. 
And feel that Death is gain ! 

'Tis not that murmuring thoughts arise, 
And dread a Father*s will ; 

'Tis not that meek Submission flies, 
And will not suffer still : 

It is, that Heaven-taught Faith surveys 

The path to realms of light, 
And longs her eagle-plumes to raise, 
And lose herself in sight : 

It is, that Hope with ardour glows 

To see Him face to face, 
Whose dying love not language knows 

Sufficient skill to trace : 
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It is^ that harassed Conscience feels 
The pangs of struggling sin ; 

Sees, though afar, the Hand that heals, 
And ends her war within ! 

Oh, let me wing my hallowed flight 
From earth -bom woe and care. 

And soar beyond these clouds of night, 
My Saviour's bliss to share ! 
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LUKE XXII. 19. 

" THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME^' 

If human kindness meets return, 

And owns the grateful tie ; 
If tender thoughts << within us bum/* 

When earthly friends are nigh ; 

Oh, shall not xnarmer accents 'tell 

The gratitude we owe 
To Him who died our fears to quell, 

Our more than orphan woe ? 

While yet his anguished soul surveyed 
Those pangs he 'would not flee, 

What love his latest words displayed,—^ 
" Meet, and remember Me ! " 

Remember THEE ! thy death ! thy shame ! 

Our hearts* sad load to bear ! 
Oh ! Memory, leave no other name 

But HIS recorded there ! 
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HEBREWS X, 37. 

" YE7[' A LITTLE WHILE^ AND HE THAT SHALL COME WILL 

COME, AND WILL NOT TABBY.** 

* * 

Oh, mark yon orient beam of light, 
A day-gleam ixi:theiirault of night I 

It glows — it spreads---thie dawn is come — 
A voice invites the wanderers home ! 

It tarries yet ! — a little while, 

And all this wilderness ahall smile ; . 

The cloud of mercy shed its dew, 

The withered heart its bloom renew ! 

Soon shall the hallowed scene appear; 

Soon shall unfold the promised year ! 
Lo ! distant shores thy Heralds trace, 

And swell the tidings of thy grace ! 

'Mid burning climes, and frozen plains, 
Where Pagan sorrow darkly reigns, 

Mark Thou their steps, their fears subdue. 
And nerve their heart, and clear their view! 
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If, worn with toil, their spirits fail, 

Bid them the brightening future hail ; 

Bid them the Crown of Life survey, 

And onward urge their conquering way. 

Then o'er the Indian's gloomy hour, 
Truth shall diffuse her radiant power ; 

And mild Religion's chain controul 
The stormy passions of his soul ! 

Then shall a Saviour's mercy cheer 
His turf-built home, to memory dear; 

And heavenly Hope his breast pervade. 

Though life, and time, and worlds shall fade ! 



FINIS. 
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